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202 MASONIC. 


give you aclearer account of certain 
historical traditions of our order. 
than you have yet received. 

In doing this, it will be necessary 
to explain to you some circumstan- 
ces of very remote antiquity. 

Enoch was the seventh from 
Adam. The Arabian* history as- 
cribes much knowledge to this ex- 
cellent man; and among other 
things, that he was instructed by 
Heaven in a MYSTERIOUS SCIENCE. 
In sa¢red writ we are told, that he 
“walked with God,” that “ he pleas- 
ed God,” and was translated that he 
should not see death. Masonic tra- 
ditions inform us, that he was 
favoured with a mystical vision. 
*e eee HR 

Enoch being inspired by the Most 
High, and in commemoration of this 


’ vision, built a temple under ground, 


and dedicated the same to God. 
* &£ ® & % 

This happened in that part of the 
world, which was afterwards called 
the land of Canaan, and since known 
by the name of the Holy Land. 


Enoch caused a triangular plate 
of gold to be made, each side of 


which was a cubit long ; he enriched 
it with the most precious stones, and 


incrusted the plate upon a stone of 


agate, of the same form. He then 
engraved upon it the ineffable char- 
acters, and placed it on a triangular 
pedestal of white marble, which he 
deposited in the deepest arch of his 
temple. 

When his temple was completed, 
he made a door of stone, and puta 
ring of iron therein, by which it 
might be occasionally raised ; and 
placed it over the opening of the 
first arch, that the sacred matters 
enclosed therein, might be preser- 
ved from the universal destruction 
then impending. And none but 
}-noch knew of the treasure which 
the arches contained. 

Adam had predicted, that the 


* See S. Town’s Speculative 
Masonry. 
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they were erected by Enoch. 






world was to be destroyed at one 
time by the force of fire, and at ano- 
ther time by the violence and quan- 
tity of water. Enoch perceiving 
that the knowledge of the arts, was 
likely to be lost in the general de- 
struction, and desirous of having the 
same transmitted to future genera- 
tions, caused two great pillars* to be 
erected, and engraved thereon some 
general knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies, and more especially of geo- 
metry or masonry... * * * * * ** %, 

Methuselah was the son of Enoch, 
who was the father of Lamech, 
who was the father of Noah. Now 
“the wickedness of man became 
great in the earth; and the earth 
was-corrupt before God, and filled 
with violence.”  “ And the Lord 
said, I will destroy man whom I 
have created : behold I will destroy 
them with the earth.” But “ Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord ;” and the Losd commanded 
liim to construct an ark according 
to a plan which he gave him ; and 
“Noah did as the Lord had com- 
manded him.” And the Lord said 
unto Noah “thou shalt come into 
the ark, thou and thy wife, and thy 
sons’ wives, with thee, and of every 
living thing of all flesh, two of eve- 
ry sort, shalt thou bring into the 
ark to keep them alive with thee ;” 
and Noah did according unto al! 
that the Lord had commanded him. 
He was 600 years old when the 
flood of waters was upon the earth. 
There was not at this time any of 
the ancient patriarchs living, save’ 
Methuselah, who was about 969 
years old; and it is supposed by 
some, that he perished in the gen- 
eral ruin. 

The flood took place in the year 
of the world 1656, and destroyed 
most of the superb monuments of 
antiquity. One of the pillars of 


* Some writers have ascribed 
these pillars to Seth; but immemo- 
rial masonic tradition affirms, that 
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tion ; but by divine permission, the* 
other withstood the water, by which 
means the ancient state of the liberal 
arts, particularly masonry, has been 
handed down to us. 

We learn from holy writ, the his- 
tory of succeeding times, till the 
Israelites became slaves to the 
Egyptians; from which bondage 
thev were freed under the conduct 
of Moses. ‘The same sacred book 
informs us, that Moses was beloved 
of God, and that the Most High 





talked with him on Mount Sinai. jf 


Here God delivered to him the ta- 
bles of stone, containing the deca- 
Jogue ; with many promises of a re- 
newed alliance. He also? revealed 
his name to Moses, and gave him a 
strict command not to pronounce it, 
so that, in process of time, the true 
pronunciation was lost. From the 
corruption of this sacred name, 
sprang the JUHA of the Moors, the 
Juprrer of the Romans, and others 
of a like nature. 


The same divine history particu} 


larly informs us, of the different 
movements of the Israelites until 
they became possessed of the land 
of promise, and of the succeeding 
events, untilthe Divine Providence 
was pleased to give the sceptre to 
David, who though fully determin- 
ed to build a temple to the Most 
Iligh, could never begin it; that 
honour being reserved for his son. 
Solomon, being the wisest of 
princes, had fully in remembrance 
the promise of God to Moses, that 
in fulness of time his holy name 
should be discovered. And _ his 
wisdom inspired him to believe, 
that this could not be accomplished 
until he had erected and consecra- 
ted a temple to the living God, in 
which he might deposit the precious 
treasures. ‘The Almighty had of 
old declared, that it was his will to 


* Josephus says, that one of these 
pillars was standing in his time. 


So 
en 








AF Lib. 1 ch. 2. 
t Exod. tit, 14. 
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‘Enoch fell in the gencral destruc-i{ dwell in a fixed temple at Jerusa- 


lem,* and promised that his name 
would be there. 

Accordingly, Solomon began to 
build in the fourth year of his reign, 
agreeably toa plan given him by 
David, his father, upon the ark of 
alliance. He chose a spot for this 
purpose the most beautiful and 
healthy in all Jerusalem. 

You have been already informed 
that the temple of Solomon was 
constructed by the craft; but there 
are some particulars respecting it, 
with which you are not yet ac- 
quainted. Information respecting 
certain discoveries that were made 
in digging for a foundation, the con- 
struction of the secret vault, and pil- 
lar of beauty, and several interesting 
particulars relative to nire arches of 
a temple, you, as “knight of the 
ninth arch,” are entitled to receive. 


he HHH KKK HH HHH KH 


The secret vault was afterwards 
called the “sacred vault;” a place 
known only to the grand elect and 
sublime masters, which degree was 
in due time conferred on the knights 
of the ninth arch, as a reward for 
their zeal, constancy, and fidelity. 

The number of the grand elect 
and sublime masters was. at first 
three, and was afterwards increased 
to five, and so continued until the 
temple was completed and dedica- 
ted. King Solomon then, as a re- 
ward for their faithful services, ad- 
mitted to this degree the twelve 
grand masters, who had faithfully 
presided over the twelve tribes; 
also one other grand master archi- 
tect. Nine ancient grand masters, 
eminent for their virtue, were chosen 
knights of the ninth arch (afterwards 
called royal arch) and shortly after 
were admitted to the sublime de- 
gree of perfection. In this manner 
the number of the grand elect was 
augmented to twenty-seven, which 


is the cube of three ** * * ***# 
HR EE 


* Deut. xii, Ll~--1 Kings viit, 29. 
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The emblems of this degree are, 
a representation of nine arches un- 
der ground, and a golden deJta on a 
triangular pedestal. 

Closed as opened. 


“Tt is no secret, that the appro- 
priate name of God, has been pre- 
served in this masonic institution, 
in every country where masonry 
existed, while the rest of the world 
was literally sunk in heathenism.”— 
S. Town. — 


Dn eed 


XI. PERFECTION, OR PERFECT 
GRAND AND SUBLIME ELECT 
(OR SELECT) MASONS. 


The lodge of perfection, should 
represent a subterraneous vault, 
painted red, and adorned with 
many colours, and columns of a 
flame colour. Behind the master 
must be alight to shine through a 
triangular sun; and before him 


| 





on the reverse, a blazing star, en- 
closing a triangle, hung to a broad 
flame coloured ribbon, of a triangu- 
lar form, round the neck ; and also, 
a gold ring with this motto, “ Virtue 
unites what death cannot part.” 


The apron must be flamed with 
red, a dark blue ribbon round the 
edge, and the jewel painted on the 
flap. ‘The brethren must be dressed 
in black, with swords in their hands. 

Opened by four mystic numbers. 


The following passages from the 
Psalms, may he read at opening: 


“Sing unto the Lord, sing praises 
unto his name: extol him that ri- 
deth upon the heavens by his name 
JAH, and rejoice before him.”—Ps. 
Ixvill, 4. 


“The Lord reigneth, let the peo- 
ple tremble: he sitteth between the 
cherubims, let the earth be moved. 


there must be a pedestal appearing || The Lord is great in Zion, and he 


to be broken. There ought to be 
several other lights, arranged nu- 
merically, according to the different 
stages of masonry. 


é i] 
The most perfect, grand elect 


and‘sublime master, in this degree, 
is to represent Solomon, seated in 
the east, dressed in royal robes, and 
having acrown and sceptre placed 
on a pedestal before him. The two 
grand wardens are seated in the 
west. On the right hand of the 
most perfect sits the grand treasurer, 
having a table before him, upon 
which must be placed some per- 
fumes, with a small silver hod, and 
a trowel of gold. On his left hand 
sits the grand secretary, with a table 
also before him, on which must be 
seven loaves of shew bread, with a 
cup of red wine for libation, and also 
jewels for the candidates at their 
reception. 

The jewels appertaining to this 
degree are a crowned compass, ex- 
tended to ninety degrees; or, a 
quadrant, a sun in the centre; and 








is high aboveall people. Let them 
praise thy great and terrible name, 
for itis holy.”—Ps. xcix, 1—3. 


“T will sing of mercy and judg- 
ment : unto thee, O Lord, will Ising. 
I will behave myself wisely in a per- 
fect way. O! when wiltthou come 
unto me? I will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart. I will 
set no wicked thing before mine 
eyes; I hate the work of them that 
turn aside, zt shall not cleave to me. 
A froward heart shall depait trom 
me; I will not know a wicked per 
son. Whoso privily slandereth his 
neighbour, hin will I cut off: him 
that hath an high look and a proud 
heart will not I suffer. Mine eyes 
shall be upon the faithful of the 
land, that they may dwell with me : 
he that walketh in a perfect way, he 
shall serve me. He that worketh 
deceit shall not dwell within my 
house ;_ he that telleth lies shall not 
tarry in my sight. I will early de- 


stroy all the wicked of the land, 











from the city of the Lord.”— 
Psalm ci. 


Prayer to be used after the intro- 
duction of the candidate: 


‘“‘ Almighty and sovereign architect 
of heaven and earth, who, by thy 
divine power, dost ultimately search 
the most secret recesses of thought, 
purify our hearts by the sacred fire 
of thy love; guide us by thine uner- 
ring hand in the path of virtue, and 
cast out of thine adorable sanctuary 
all impiety and perverseness. May 
the “ mysterious inscription” settle 
in our minds a true notion of thine 
unspeakable essence and power; 
and as we preserve the memorials 
of the revelation of thy holy name, 
so may we preserve the memorials 
of thy fear, and the indelible charac- 
ters of thine unutterable essence 
upon our hearts. We beseech thee, 
that our thoughts may be engaged 
in the grand work of our perfection, 
which, when attained, will be an 
ample reward for our labour; let 
peace and charity link us together in 
a pleasing union, and may this lodge 
exhibit a faint resemblance of that 
happiness which the elect will enjoy 
in thy kingdem. 
holy discrimination, by which we may 
be able to refuse the evil and choose 
the good; and also that we may not 
be led astray by those who unwor- 
thily assume the character of the grand 
elect. Finally, be pleased to grant, 
that all our proceedings may tend to 
thy glory, and our advancement in 
righteousness. Bless us and prosper 
our works, O Lord! Amen.” 


The passages of scripture which 
follow, are appropriate to this de- 
gree, and may be introduced during 
the ceremony of initiation. 


“ Behold how good and pleasant 
it is, for brethren to dwell together 
in unity. It is like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran 


down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 


that I may cut off all wicked doers | 


Give us a spirit of 
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beard, that went down to the skirts 
of his garment.”—Ps. cxxxiil, 1, 2. 


‘Ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart, so doth the sweetness of a 
man’s friend by hearty counsel.” 
Prov. xxvii, 9. 


“Let him reprove me, it shall bé 
an excellent oil, which shall not 
break my head.”—Ps. cxli, 5. 


After certain solemn forms, the 
master of ceremonies says, 


‘I impress you, my brother, with 
an ardent zeal for the honour of the 
Grand Architect of the Universe ; to 
the end that you may live always in 
his adorable presence, with a heart 
disposed to every thing that is pleas- 
ing to him.” 

The most perfect then presents 
the candidate with the bread and wine, 
saying, “ Eat of this bread with me, 
and drink of the same cup, that we 
may learn thereby to succour each 
other in time of need by a mutual 
love, and_ participation of what we 
possess.” He then presents to hima 
gold ring, saying, “ Receive this ring, 
and let it be remembered by you as 
a symbol of the alliance you have 
now contracted with virtue, and the 
virtuous. You are never, my dear 
brother, to part with it whilst you 
live; nor to bequeath it* at your 
death, except to your wife, your eld- 
est son, or your nearest friend.” 

When this part of the ceremony is 
ended, the brethren make a libation, 
according to ancient usage. 

The most perfect then decorates 
the candidate according to the orna- 
ments of the order, saying, “I now 
with the greatest pleasure salute you, 
my brother, as a grand elect, perfect, 
and sublime mason, which title I now 
confer on you, and grace you with 
the symbols thereof. Receive this 
ribbon, the triangular figure of which 
is emblematical of the divine triangle. 
The crown upon your jewel is a 
symbol of the royal origin of this de- 
gree. The compass, extended to 
ninety degrees, denotes the extensive 
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knowledge of the grand elect. These 


jewels, suspended on your breast, || 


| 


should make you attentive to your 
duty and station.” 


Charge. 


Thus, my venerable brother, by 
your unblamable conduct, assiduity, 
constancy, and integrity, you have 
at last attained the title of grand elect, 
perfect, and sublime mason, which is 
the summit of ancient masonry, and 
upon your arrival to which, I most 
sincerely congratulate you. 

I must earnestly recommend to you 
the strictest care and circumspection 
in all your conduct, that the sublime 
mysteries of this degree be not pro- 
faned or disgraced. 

As to what remains of completing 
your knowledge in the ancient state 
of masonry, you will find it by at- 
tending to the following 


History. 


When the temple of Jerusalem was 
finished, the masons who were em- 
ployed in constructing that stately 
edifice, acquired immortal honour. 
Their order became more uniformly 
established and regulated than it had 
been before. Their delicacy in ad- 
mitting new members of their order, 
brought it to a degree of respect ; as 
the merit of the candidate was the 
only thing they then paid attention 
to. With these principles instilled 
into their minds, many of the grand 
elect left the temple after its dedi- 
cation, and dispersed themselves 
among the neighbouring kingdoms, 
instructing all who applied, and 
were found worthy, in the sublime 
degrees of ancient craft masonry. 

The temple was finished in the 
year of the world 3000. 

Thus far the wise king of Israel 
behaved worthy of himself, and 
gained universal admiration; but, 
in process of time, when he had ad- 
vanced in years, his understanding 
became impaired; he grew deaf to 
the voice of the Lord, and was 





J 


strangely irregular in his conduct. ™ 
Proud of having erected an edifice — 
to his Maker, and much intoxicated * 
|with his great power, he plunged . 
into all manner of licentiousness 
and debauchery, and profaned the - 
temple, by offering that incense to | 
the idol Moloch, which only should 
have been offered to the living 
God. 

The grand elect and perfect ma- 
sons saw this, and were sorely 
grieved; being fearful that his apos- 
tacy would end in some dreadful 
consequences, and perhaps bring 
upon them theirenemies, whom So- 
lomon had vainly and wantonly de- 
fied. ‘The people, copying the fol- 
lies and vices of their king, became 
proud and idolatrous, neglecting the 
true worship of God, for that of 
idols. 3 

As an adequate punishment for 
this defection, God inspired the 
heart of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, to take vengeance on the 
kingdom of Israel. ‘This prince 
sent an army, with Nebuzaradan, 
captain of the guards, who entered 
Judah with fire and sword, took and 
sacked the city of Jerusalem, razed 
its walls, and destroyed that superb 
model of excellence, the temple. 
The people were carried captive to 
Babylon, and the conquerors carried 
with them all the vessels of gold 
and silver, &c. This happened 470 
years, 6 months and 10 days after 
its dedication. 

When the time arrived that the 
Christian princes entered into a 
league to free the holy land from 
the oppression of the infidels, the 
good and virtuous masons, anxious 
for so pious an undertaking, volun- 
tarily offered their services to the 
confederates, on condition that they 
should have a chief of their own 
election, which was granted; ac- 
cordingly they accepted their stand- 
ard, and departed. 

The valour and fortitude of those 








elected knights was such, that they 
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were admired by, and took the lead 
of, all the princes of Jerusalem, 


‘who, believing that their mysteries 


inspired them with courage and fide- 
lity to the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion, became desirous of being ini- 


tiated; upon being found worthy, | 


their desires were complied with, 
and thus the royal art, meeting 
the approbation of great and good 
men, became popular and honour- 
able, and was diffused to the worthy, 
throughout their various dominions, 
and has continued to spread, far 
and wide, through a succession of 
ages, to the present day. 


ODE, 
Fora P.G. E. and S. Mason. 


Tune—Few Happy Matcues. 


No solar beam, nor lunar ray, 
lilum’d the dark and narrow way 
That led me to the door ; 


! prov'd myself a Knight,* and then 
‘Lhe sacred vault I enter’d in 
By mystic numbers four. 


‘Twas there impress’d with holy awe, 
A gold engraven plate I saw 
With dazzling splendour shine. 
To us “the grand elect” alone 
Its secret characters are known, 
Ineffable divine. 


This precious treasure long conceal'd, 

Was by three worthy knights reveal’d 
Where.erst a temple stood : 

Its ancient ruins they explor'd, 

And found the grand mysterious word 
Made known before the flood. 


Tulfill'd was then the promise made ; 

And beauty’s pillar soon display‘d 
The treasure they bad found : 

Their ardent zeal, fidelity, 

‘heir dang’rous toils and constancy, 
Were with due honours crown’d. 


Honours like those, we all shall prove 
Who join’d in peace and social love, 
Perfection’s work pursue: 
May the sublime Grand Architect, 
By his unerring hund, direct 
The honour'd chosen few. 


May all who friendship's feast partake, 
The good pursue, the bad forsake ; 
And may each rile and sign, 


* Knight of the Ninth-Arch. 
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A happy, lasting influence shed ; 
The quadrant crown’d, the oil, the bread, 
The golden ring, the wine. 


Long as I live this ring I'll wear, 
Symbol of an alliance dear 
To every brother’s heart ; 
And bless the sacred tie that binds 
In virtue’s chain, for “ virtue joins 
What death can never part.” 


Closed as opened. 


Turrp. Detached degrees hav- 
ing a connection with the ineffable 
degrees. 


1. Granp Patriarcu. 


The following passages of scrip- 
ture are illustrative of this degree : 


‘* And Esau hated Jacob, because 
of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed lim: and Esau said in his 
heart, The days of mourning for 
my father are at hand, then will I 
slay my brother Jacob. 

And these words of Esau her eld- 
er son were told to Rebekah. And 
She sent and called Jacob her youn- 
ger son, and said unto him, Behold, 
thy brother Esau, as touching thee, 
doth comfort himself, purposing to 
kill thee. 

Now, therefore, my son, obey my 
voice; and arise, flee thou to Laban 
my brother, to Haran; | 

And tarry with him a few days, 
until thy brother’s fury turn away.” 

Gen. xxvil. 41—44. 


“ And Jacob went out from Beer- 
sheba, and went toward Haran. 

And he lighted upon a certain 
place, and tarried there all night, 
because the sun was set: and he 
took of the stones of that place, and 
put them for his pillows, and lay 
down in that place to sleep. 

And he dreamed, and, behold, a 
ladder set upon the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven; and, 
behold, the angels of God ascending 
and descending on it. 

And, behold, the Lord stood 





above it, and said, I am the Lord 
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God of Abraham thy father, and 
the God of Isaac: the land whereon 
thou liest, to thee will I give it, and 
to thy seed ; 

And thy seed shall be as the dust 
of the earth; and thou shalt spread 
abroad to the west, and to the east, 
and to the north, and to the south: 
and in thee, and in thy seed, shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed. 

And, behold, Iam with thee, and 
will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest, and willbring thee again 
into this land; for I will not leave 
thee, until I have done that which I 
have spoken to thee of. 

And Jacob awaked out of his 
sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord 
is in this p!ace, and I knew it not. 

And he wasafraid, and said, How 
dreadful is this place! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven. 


And Jacob rose up early in the 


morning, and took the stone that he 
had put for his pillows, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it. 
And he called the name of that 
lace Bethel; but the name of that 
city was called Luz at the first.”— 
Gen. xxvill. 10—20. 
—j-— 
For THE Masonic RecistTer. 


THE CHRISTIAN MASON. 
NO. X. 
BY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


The fourth degree of masonry, 
called the Mark Degree, throws a 
new and wonderfullight on the three 
former degrees. ‘The enlightened 
mason, now perceives, for the first 
time, the true nature and character 
of the Being. whom it is his highest 
duty toloveand worship. The two 
great luminaries, mentioned in the 
Mosaical account of the fourth day 
of creation, are now lighted up in 
his will and understanding, by the 
light of which he sees clearly that 
Jesus Curisr is anointed king 
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over Israel ; that he is “God over 
all, blessed for ever;” and that “a 
sceptre of righteousness is the scep- 
tre of his kingdom.” ‘The candi- 
date is now made to feel and con- 
fess, that “this is the stone which 
the Jewish builders rejected, but 
which has now become the head of 
the corner.” Filled with reverence 
and humility, he falls prostrate at 
the altar, and renews his covenant 
of obedience and fidelity. 

“ And Hiram, king of Tyre, serit 
his servants unto Solomon, for he 
had heard that they had anointed 1M 
king, in the room of his rarurn, 
and Hiram was ever a lover of Da- 
vid.”’) And the servants of [iram 
co-operated with the servants of So- 
lomon, in preparing timber and 
stones to build the temple at Jeru. 
salem. ‘And Solomon’s builders 
and Hiram’s builders did hew them, 
and the stone-squarers; so they 
prepared timber and stones to build 
the house.” 

By this instructive lesson, the de- 
lighted mason is taught that the 
human mind consists of two parts, 
the will and the understanding ; the 
former being the seat of the affec- 
tions, and the latter of the thoughts. 
He is informed, farther, that the 
affections of the will form a king- 
dom by themselves, termed, in ma- 
sonic language, Isracl and Jerusa- 
lem; while the thoughts, truths, 
and knowledges of the undcrstand- 
ang, form another kingdom, called 
Tyre. When the understanding is 
stored and enriched with spiritual 
truths from the word of God, such 
truths are called “the merchandise 
of Tyre, which shall be Holiness to 
the Lord.” The great end of ma- 
sonry is to produce regeneration; 
that is, to purify the will, and make 
it a fit “temple for the living God.” 
To effect this end, the understand- 
ing must co-operate with all its pow- 
ers and faculties. The builders of Hi- 
ram must labour with the builders of 
Solomon ; and the stone and the tim- 
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ber must be sent up to Jerusalem. 


In other words, the spiritual truths 
of the understanding, must be ele- 
vated into the will. 

When Hiram hears that the Son 
of David is anointed king at Jeru- 
salem, he rejoices, and prepares to 
co-operate with him in the great 
work he has projected. Or, as 
the enlightened mason-.understands 
these words, when the affections of 
the will are directed to the Lord 
Jesus Curist, as their kmg and 
theis God, then the understanding 
voluntarily yields all its spiritual 
treasures as an appropriate offering 
for the temple about to be erected. 
The powers and faculties of the un- 
derstanding co-operate with those 
of the will, while they, in return, re- 
ceive spiritual nourishment from the 
Lord, through the medium of his 
word. ‘Thus the servants of Hiram 
labour with the servants of Solomon, 
while Solomon supplies with food 
the household of Hiram. 

But this is not all. ~The entight- 
ened mason, on entering this de- 
eree, is taught, further, that “ the 
kingdom of Heaven, (which is estab- 
lished in the mind of every true 
penitent) zs ike unto a man that is 
an householder, which went out early 
in the morning to hire labourers into 
his vineyard. * He is also made 
sensible that the householder is no 
other than the Son of David ; the 
King of Israel; the great Architect 
of the spiritual temple ; © the only 
wise God our Saviour ;” the Lord 
Jesus Curist, “whose yoke is 
easy, and whose burden is light.” 
‘The candidate rejoices to perceive 
that he has been hired as a labourer 
in this spiritual vineyard, and that 
his reward will be proportioned (not 
to the length of time he has labour- 
ed) but to the fidelity with which he 
has performed his allotted duties. 
Under this assurance, he learns to 
be content with that measure of the 
divine grace and mercy which is im- 
parted to him by his Heavenly Fa- 
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ther; because, in all such grace and. 
mercy, to whomsoever it is given, 
there is contained. an infinity of 
blessing ; and, therefore, he has no 
reason: either to repine at his own 
lot, or toenyy that of another. He 
knows tha 7 is impossible for any 
one to ne more than an infinite 
good, and, consequently, that every 
receiver has reason to be fully con- 
tented with the promised recom- 
pense. ‘“ They received every man 
a penny.” 
, The young recipient of the spiri- 
tual mark is further taught, in this 
degree, that those who cherish hum- 
ble and lowly opinions of them- 
selves, are exalted in the divine fa- 
vour and mercy, in exact propor- 
tion to their humility; and that 
they who cherish high ideas of their 
own merits, and think to gain the 
highest place in Heaven, in the 
way of recompense for their good 
works, are last and lowest in the 
divine estimation. In short, he is 
made sensibly to feel, that “ the first 
shall be last, and the last first.’ 
Finally, the Christian Mason is 
instructed by appropriate symbols, 
emblems, and correspondences, that 
the great householder calls on every 
man to turn from the evil of his 
ways, and do that which is just and 
right; to “cease to do evil, and 
learn to do well.” For all who pos- 
sess the scriptures, and thereby re- 
ceive the knowledge of God in their 
understandings, are said to be called, 
aud are very many ; but, alas! few, 
comparatively, very few, so far 
obey the precepts of divine truth 
contained in that sacred volume, as 
to become regenerated in heart and 
life; and none but the regenerate 
will be, or can be, chosen, as worthy 
and accepted members of the grand 
lodge above. The chosen, there- 
fore, are those who receive the Jove 
of God in their wills, together with 
the truth of God in their undcr- 
standings ; for these are they whom 


God always chooses as being in most 
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agreement with the purities of his. 
own love and mercy. But since | 
this Jove of God, is a plant of rarer | 
growth than the knowledge of God, 
therefore it is truly said, that 
“many are called, but few chosen.” 


most necded. Than such proud. 
boasters, far better is the man who 
walks in the integrity of his heart, 
and with industry and cheerfulness, 
labours for his daily bread.” 
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- V 
OriGinAL Exrracrs. 


We have been permitted by the 
author, to make the following ex- 
tracts from an address, prepared to 
be delivered, on the sudden death of 
a companion, of this city, by a com- 
panion appointed for the purpose; 
which was omitted on account of the 
suspension of the regular communi- 


cations of the chapters during the 
fever last summer. 
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“There frequently is a richness 
and excellence in the lives of fa- 
mous and eminent men; they shine 
as great lights, as stars of the first 
magnitude ; but when they are pla- 
ced so far beyond our own sphere, 
they rather dazzle than. improve, 
and are more easily admired than 
imitated. The brightest pattern of 
of every thing great, and good, 
amongst men, and who is acknow- 
ledged such by the whole Christian 
world, was poor; so poor, that he 
had not where to lay his head. 

« There are men, surrounded with 
wealth, and covered with honours, 
who yet have little of the love of 
their neighbour in their hearts; but 
rather look down with contempt on 
those whom fortune has placed in 
the humble walks of life. There 
are men in whose hands Providence 
has placed the means of doing much 
to benefit mankind; yet, although 
they know it and love to tell it to the 
world; although they talk much, do 
little, and that little merely to grati- 
fy their vanity; if they give a liber- 
al gift, they first consider where it 
will be most admired, not where 











“Tlow amiable is charity! like 
the rose of summer, though the 
stem that bore it may decay ; 
though the ice-cold hand of death 
may stop the fountain of life; its 
sweetness never fails. Blessed is 
the man in whose bosom are the 
springs of this divine virtue. A 
virtue which not only secures to the 
possessor, that inward satisfaction 
which always follows goodness, but 
which has the promise of a .more 
glorious reward in reversion. Few, 
alas! how few, of our best works af- 


| ford us pleasure in retrospection ; 


bat charity can sooth a dying pillow. 
Charity is a spark of Heavenly 
light, that, amidst the destruction of 
all earthly hopes, and all earthly 
comforts, can still shed a cheering 
ray upon the weary traveller ready 
to perish in despair. Charity is the 
certificate by which a mortal may 
claim a kindred with the skies, and 
a title to an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, and which fadeth not away. 
Charity is every man’s concern ; for 
there are few too poor to be chari- 


}table, and none so rich, but they 


may stand in need of help.” 


* * * F & & * & 


“What need we any other re- 
commendation to our esteem, than 
that the true principles of our order 
are well understood, and faithfully 
practised. It is these alone that 
give a title to the approbation of 
masons, for although other “ dis- 
tincttons must exist amongst men,” 
to preserve good order in society : 
and in making those distinctions. 
men may be, and are influenced by 
many motives, yetamongst us, there 
ought to be but one; that is, to esti 
mate justly those excellences which 
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ure culrent amongst us, and to give 
virtue its reward.” 
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“ Eiernal Hope! can it be possi- 
ble, that all thy promises are delu- 
sive; the anticipated joys of futuri- 
ty, the reward of virtue, an endless 
being, the communion of congenial 
spirits; are all these delusions; are 
these no more than the baseless vi- 
sions of a fervid mind? No! ng! 
we are not thus deceived. Go, 
search the scriptures; there is a 
ple@e to secure us; there life and 
immortality are brought to light; 
there is the evidence of God and 
men, to assure and encourage us ; 
there is a beacon, shining with a 
pure and steady fire, to guide and 
direct us, and give a warning of the 
dangers ofthe way. In these things 
we are all concerned, though we 
not always feel as much so as be- 
comes the expectants of immorta- 
lity. 

‘‘My brethren, let the sceptic 
doubt the truth of revelation; 
all other evidence: within the com- 
pass of his finite faculties, must 
terminate in doubt; death will set 


him right; but let us not neglect the | 


invitations Heaven gives to all, nor 
shut our hearts against the truth, 
nor yet delay the preparation. 


‘Procrastination is the thief of souls.’ 


‘¢ The occasion of this, our solemn 
assembly, is another warning to 
prepare for our final change. When 
that will be, we know not; it may 
be to-morrow; perhaps to-night the 
a may be sent to us with 
the final Summons; and the great 
question with each of us should be, 
What, my soul! would be thy place ? 
At the furthest, we cannot escape 
iong; no, we cannot escape; the 
emissaries of death are placed at 
every avenue; they lie concealed in 
our path; they follow us every step. 
There the billows close around their 
victims; there death makes his ap- 
proach amidst the horrors of the 
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tempest ; there the pale lightning 
darts upon its prey, blasting, at 
once, the shepherd and his flock, 
with the noble oak which offered 
them protection; there the pesti- 
lence stalks abroad, defying resist- 
ance; there intemperance prepares 
the treacherous poison in the cup of 
pleasure, alluring hersilly victims to 
untimely graves.” 


* #£ © &# &© &© #& 


“ Brethren, let us remember to 
work in this life with a reference to 
that which is tocome; and whilst 
we are seeking after words, and 
pass-words, with which to obtain, a 
knowledge of the mysteries of an- 
tiquity, let us not neglect to seek 
diligently after that word, that ines- 
timable name, which deprives death 
and the grave of their power, and 
which secures to its possessor the 
greater mysteries of futurity, life 
and bliss, uninterrupted and eter- 


nal.”’ . 
——- 

GRAND CHAPTER OF KEN. 
TUCKY. 


For the officers of the grand 


chapter, see our last number, page 
194. 


SuBORDINATE CHAPTERS. 


At the last elections in Kentucky, 
the following companions were elect- 
ed to office, for the present year: 


Lexington Chapter, No. 1. 
James Mason Pike, of Lexington, 
most excellent high priest. 
John Ward, excellent king. 
Caleb Wesley Cloud, excellent 
scribe. 


William G. Hunt, captain of the 
host. 


William H. Rainey, principal so- 


journer. 


David A. Sayre, royal arch cap- 
tain. | 

Robert M‘Nitt. third grand mas- 
ter. 
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John F. ‘Jenkins, second grand 
master. 

Joseph L. Maxwell, first grand 
master. 

Bennet Pemberton Sanders, of 
Lexington, secretary. 

James Graves, treasurer. 

Mathurion Giron, and Benjamin 
Ayres, stewards. 

John Brennan, C. G. 

Francis Walker, sentinel. 

Past High Priests —John  Til- 
ford, William G. Hunt, and Caleb 
W. Cloud. 


Shelbyville Chapter, No. 2. 


William Bell, of Shelbyville, most 
excellent high priest. 

Joseph W. Knight, excellent 
king. | 

James Moore, excellent scribe. 

George B. Knight, captain of the 
host. 

James Bradshaw, principal so- 

journer. | 

John Scott, royal arch captain. 

John Scoggan, third grand mas- 
ter; 

John Willett, second grand mas- 
ter. 

John W. Taylor, first grand mas- 
ter. 

William Cardwell, of Shelbyville, 
secretary. 

John Bradshaw, treasurer. 

Aaron Waters, steward and sen- 
tinel. ) 

Past High Priests.—--James 
Moore, Benjamin F. Dupey, Wil- 
liam Bell, James Bradshaw, and 
John Willett. 


Frankfort Chapter, No. 3 


Robert Johnson, of Frankfort, 
most excellent high priest. 

Allen F. Macurdy, excellent king. 

Lyddall Wilkinson, excellent 
scribe. 

John Woods, captain of the host. 

Benjamin Ely, principal sojourn- 
er. 

Oliver G, Waggener, royal arch 
captain. 
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Samuel B. Crockett, third grand 
master. 

Thomas V. Loofborrow, second 
grand master. 

John M‘Intosh, first grand master. 

Jacob Swigert, of Frankfort, se- 
cretary. 

Russel Lewis, treasurer. 

Daniel Epperson, C. G. 

Littleberry Batchelor, steward 
and sentinel. 

Past High Priests —George M. 
Bibb, and Oliver G. Waggener. 


Danville Chapter, No. 4. » 


David G. Cowan, of Danville, 
most excellent high priest. 

P. Yeiser, jun. excellent king. 

M. G. Youse, excellent scribe. 

D. A. Russell, captain of the host. 

Frederick Yeiser, principal so- 
journer. 

John Fleece, jun. royal arch cap- 
tain. 

A. J. Caldwell, third grand mas- 
ter. 

Thomas Collins, second grand 
master. 

David Jones, first grand master. 

John Yeiser, secretary. 

B. H. Perkins, treasurer. 

Samuel Parish, C. G. 
. Robert Russell, steward and sen- 
tinel. 


Louisville Chapter, No. 5 


Edward Tyler, jun. of Kecclba: 
most excellent high priest. 

Thomas AECinanan excellent 
king. 

John Sutton, excellent scribe. 

Isaac Il. Tyler, captain of the 
host. 

Edmund F. Bainbridge, principal 
sojourner. 

Horace B. Hill, royal arch cap- 
tain. 

Samuel §. Drury, third grand 
master. 

George Sampson, second grand 
master. 

Philip R. Thompson, first grand 


i} master, 






Samuel Dickinson, of Louisville, 
secretary. 

George S. Butler, treasurer. 

Arad Simons, steward and sen- 
tinel. 

Past High Priests.—~Richard 
Ferguson, and Francis Taylor. 


Webb Chapter, No. 6. 


John M‘Kinney, jun. of Ver- 
sailles, most excellent high priest. 

John H. Smith, excellent king. 

Robert Crockett, excellent scribe. 


Philip Swigert, captain of the|, 


host. 

Innes T. Harris, principal so- 
journer. 

Thomas W. Sellers, royal arch 
captain. 

Lotte Tillery, third grand mas- 
ter. 

John T. Parker, second grand 
master. 

John Y. Hiter, first grand mas- 
ter. 

Andrew B. Hamilton, of Ver- 
sailles, secretary. 

John Buford, treasurer. 

William Steele, jun. C. G. 

Samuel Wingfield, steward and 
sentinel. 

Past High Priest.—Thomas P. 
Hart. 


Columbia Chapter, No. 7. 


William Owens, of Columbia, 
most excellent high priest. 

Nathan Gaither, excellent king. 

Benjamin Bell, excellent scribe. 

John Montgomery, captain of the 
host. 

Thomas 
journer. 

James M‘Crosky, royal arch cap- 
tain. 

Charles Hayes, third grand mas- 
ter. 

William Minter, second grand 
master. 

George Yeiser, first grand master 

Benjamin Selby, secretary and 
treasurer. 


E. M. Waggener, sentinel. 


Butler, principal’ so- 
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Russellville Chapter, No. 8. 


Anthony Butler, mest excellent 
high priest. 

Samuel H. Curd, excellent king. 

William L..: Sands, excellent 
scribe. 

Samuel A. Rowen, captain of the 
host.’ 

Daniel Comfort, 
ourner. 

Hendley W. Moore, royal arch 
captain. 

John Roberts, third grand master. 

William C. Donley, second grand 
master. 

John Breathitt, first grand master. 

Augustine Byrne, secretary. 

Charles Lofland, treasurer. 

Allen Campbell, steward and 
sentinel. 


Maysville Chapter, U. D. 


William B. Phillips, most excel- 
lent high priest. 

Samuel Treat, excellent king. 

Samuel January, excellent scribe. 

John Fisher, captain of the host. 

Thornley L. White, principal so- 


principal so- 


journer. 


Joseph M‘Clain, royal arch cap- 
tain. 

L. A. M‘Ghee, third grand mas- 
ter. 
William Tinker, second grand 
master. 

Chauncey B. Shepherd, 
grand master. 

Thomas J. Barrien, secretary. 

Benjamin Bayless, treasurer. 

John Chambers,’ steward 
sentinel. 


New Castle Chapter, U.D. 


David White, jun. most excellent 
high priest. 

Robert P.-Gist, excellent king. 

William N. Merewether, excel- 
lent scribe. 

Edward Branham, captain of the 
host. 

John W. Brite, 
journer. 

Samuel Todd, royal arch captain. 


first 


and 


principal so- 
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ciples,* it would be extraordinary 
indeed if there were none among 
them whose characters were excep- 
tionable : but these objections, as a 
matter of consequence, apply not to 
the institution itself. Is a deviation 
from the principles of the Christian 
religion on the part of its professors, 
an argument against that religion ? 
Tell me, ought all the apostles to be 
stigmatized, because a denying Pe- 
ter, and atraitorous Judas, ranked 
among them? or yonder domestic 
circle, because one of its inmates 
has forsaken the path of rectitude ? 
The ready answer, dictated by rea- 
son and ‘candour, is no. And let 
the same candourand reason dictate 
an answer to the question, ought the 
whole masonic brotherhood to be 
criminated, because some of them 
have deviated from the rules of the 
craft? Perfection dwells not on 
earth; she inhales the atmosphere 

of a purer region! <A perfect so- 
ciety then, here below, is as mere a 
chimera as perfect virtue, or “ per- 


petual motion;” and the society of 


freemasons claims no exemption 
from that imperfection and frailty, 
which the great Architect of the 
Universe has stamped upon all 
things beneath the sun. 


“1 confidently assert, and truth 
bears me out in the assertion, that 
the objections urged against our 
fraternity, where they do not arise 
from malice or blind prejudice, ori- 
ginate from ignorance of our princi- 


* The prejudices against the 
craft, may be attributed, in no small 


degree, to the assertions of some of 


its unenli ghtened members, who de- 
notince what ther y cannot compre- 
hend. As the most beautiful colours 
are not seen by the blind man, when 
presented to him, and as the most 
melodious sounds are lost upon the 
ear of him who is deaf; so are they 


unable to comprehend the beauty of 


our allegories, and the harmony of 
our principles. 











ples. Should an illiterate man as- 
sert that all learning was unneces- 
sary, you surely would not regard 
him; let not, then, the assertions of 


those unlearned in the masonic art, | 


receive your implicit credit. How 
preposterous, that it should be said 
there are no valuable facts, no hid- 
den mysteries, in the chambers of 
the masonic temple, by those who 
have never entered its door, nor 
wrought within its walls! 

“ The dignity and welfare of the fe- 
male sex, are inseparably interwoven 
with our principles; and that bro- 
ther who prizes not their worth, 
who withholds from them their just 
tribute of respect and affection, and 
refuses protection and relief when 
they most need it, violates his obli- 
gations, and forfeits the name of 
mason / 

“The silent tongue and faith ful 
breast, are regarded by the mason, 
as jewelsof inestimable value. The 
alluring charms of wealth, and pun- 


J}ishments the most severe, have 


failed to make him prove a recreant 
to his trust. Eternal silence seals 
the lips even of the abandoned mis- 
creant, against whom has been pro- 
nounced the just sentence of ex- 
pulsion ! 

“The formidable opposition of 
hot-brained potentates; the thun- 
dering anathemas of fanatic Popes, 
and the imbecile efforts of ecclesias- 
tical synods, have alike failed to 
subvert the glorious fabric of mason- 
ry; because the pillars of wisdom 
and strength support it; its founda- 
tion-stone is virtue ; its cement cha- 
rity. Like a rock in the midst of 
the ocean, it rises above every 
storm, and bids proud defiance to 
the raging waves which dash against 
its base. Other fabrics, however 


fair and towering, have, sooner or 
later, been swept away by the tor- 
reat of destruction; but this has 
survived the horrid convulsions and 
revolutions of the moral and politi- 
cal world, and still remains a monu- 














went of wisdom and virtue, daily 
increasing in streagth, beauty, and 
magnificence. 

“Masonry has been a patron, 
and a preserver of the arts. In 
those ages of the world, when the 
dismal cloud of barbarism, pregnant 
with ignorance and superstition, 
evershadowed the earth, then a 
knowledge of the most valuable 
arts, was with danger and difliculty 
preseived by our ancient brethren, 
which having been transmitted to 
posterity, has contributed, in no 
small degree, to refine and civilize 
the world. 

‘“‘ During the dark ages, masonry 
was the only institution, which had 
for its object the alleviation of hu- 
man misery. Since the advent of 
the prince of peace, Christianity 
and masonry, like twin sisters, have 
gone hand in hand in the blessed 
work of charity and love. Before 
that happy epoch, as a writer has 
observed, almshouses, and eleemo- 
synary institutions were unknown. 
Poverty (except among masons) 
was without a friend, and the hum- 
ble supplications of distress, were 
lost amid the proud pursuits of am- 
bition, the wild and terrible clan- 
cour of arms, and the sweeping de- 
solations and Cruelties of persecu- 
tion, anarchy, and despotism. 


“The Holy Bible is one of the 
three great lights in masonry; and 
all our principles, so far from milita- 
ting against, perfectly harmonize 
with, the truths and maxims contain- 
ed in its inspired pages. Ilence no 
atheist, or base libertine, dare con- 
taminate with his unhallowed tread 
the canctum sanctorum of our tem- 
ple; such can never gain adinittance 
there, without the most glaring per- 
version of our principles, and the 
grossest violation of vows the most 
sacred and solemn. And while the 
mason is taught to acknowledge the 
existence of the Grand Master of the 
Universe, an to reverence his great 


and sacred name, he is also bound in |! 
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an especial manner, and by the 
strongest sanctions, to act upon the 
square with fis fellow brethren; 
forewarn and succour those who are 
beset with dangers, while travelling 
the rugged path of life; to be true to 
his government; “keep a tongue of 


good report ;” and circumscribe his . 


hopes and desires with the compasses 
of rectitude and honour: in a word, 
to practise every virtue which adorns 
and ennobles the human character, 
and fly every vice which sullies and 
degrades it.” 

> 

ANE DOPES 

Between the years 1740 and 1750/ 
the freemasons were subject to great 
persecutions in Portugal. A jeweller, 
of the name of Moutoug was seized 
and confined in the prison of the In- 
quisition; and a friend of his, John 
Coustos, anative of Switzerland, was 
also arrested. The fact was, that 
these two persons were the leading 
freemasons in Lisbon, which consti- 
tuted their crime. Coustos was 
confined in a lonely dungeon, whose 
horrows were heightened . by the 
complaints, the dismal cries, and 
hollow groans, of several other pri 
soners in the adjoining cells. He 
was frequently brought before the in- 
quisitors, who were anxious to extort 
from him the secrets of masonry ; 
but refusing to give any information, 
he was confined in a still deeper and 
more horrible dungeon. Finding 
threats, entreaties, and remonstrances 
in vain, Coustos was condemned to 
the tortures of the holy office. 

Ile was, thereupon, conveyed to 
the torture room, where no light ap- 
peared but what two candles gave. 
First they put round his neck an iron 
collar, which was fastened to the 
scaffold; they then fixed a ring to 
each foot ; and this being done, they 
stretched his limbs with all their 
might. They next tied two ropes 
round each arm, and two round each 
thigh; which ropes passed under 
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‘the scaffold, through holes made for 
that purpose. These ropes, which 
were of, the size of offe’s little finger, 
pierced through his flesh quite to the 
bone, making the blood gush out at 
eight different places that were so 
bound. | 
Finding that the tortures above 
described could not extort any disco- 
very from him, they were so iuhu- 
man, six weeks after, as to expose 
him to another kind of torture, more 
grievous, if possible, than the former. 
They made him stretch his arms in 
such a manner, that the palmsof his 
hands were turned outward; when 
by the help of a rope that fastened 
them together at the wrist, and 
which they turned by an engine, 
they drew them nearer to one ano- 
ther behind in such a manner, that 
the back of each hand touched, and 
stood exactly parallel one on the 
other; whereby both his shoulders 
were dislocated, and a quantity of 
blood issued from his mouth. ‘This 
torture was repeated thrice; after 
which he was again sent to his dun- 
geon, and put into the hands of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, who in setting 
his bones, put him to exquisite pain. 


In the year 1748, Monsieur Pre- 
verot, a gentleman in the navy, was 
shipwrecked on an island, whose 
viceroy was a freemason. In his 
destitute condition, he presented 
himself to the viceroy, and related 
his misfortunes ina manner which 
completely proved that he was no 
imposter. ‘The viceroy made the 
masonic signs, which being instantly 
returned by the Frenchman, the 
recognised and embraced each other 
as brethren of the same order. The 
viceroy loaded him with presents, 
and gave himas much money as was 
necessary for carrying him into his 
native country. 


In the battle of Dettingen, in 
1743, one of the king’s guards hav- 
ing his horse killed under him, was 
so entangled among its limbs that 
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| he was unable to extricate himself. 






While he was in this situation, an 
English dragoon galloped” up_ to 
him, and, with his uplifted sabre, 
was about to deprive him of life. 
The French soldier having, with 
much difficulty, made the signs ot 
masonry, the dragoon recognized 
him as a brother, and not only saved 
his life, but freed him from his dan- 
gerous situation. | 

A Scottish gentleman, in “ea 
Prussian service, was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Lutzen, and was 
conveyed to Prague, along with four 
| hundred of his companions in arms; 
as soon as it was known that he was 
a mason, he was released ‘from con- 
finement; he was invited to the ta- 
bles of the most distinguished citi- 
zens; and requested to consider 
himself as a freemason, and not as a 
prisoner of war. 

During the American revolution, 
a citizen on board a privateer, was 
captured by the British, and the 
whole crew imprisoned at Edin- 
burgh. The followin? night, after 
their imprisonment, a ledge held its 
communication near the prison. 
During the time of refreshment. 
some of the brethren visited the 
prisoners. This American mani- 








fested himself to be a mason, and 
was recognized as such. During 
the same evening, he was permitted 
to visit the lodge, and associate with 
the craft. By the friendly aid of 
the brethren, he was liberated from 
confinement, had the freedom of 
the city, and shortly after was sent 
back to his country and family. 


A masonic brother, who escaped 
from Ireland, during their last na- 
tional difficulties, protected the 
whole crew from a pirate, by his 
knowledge of masonry. 


An American was on board a 
british vessel on a passage to Eu- 
rope. ‘I'he vessel was captured, 
and taken to Brest. This was at 





the time when Bonaparte was iu 
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possession of Egypt. The crew, 
therefore, was sent to Alexandria, 
and putinto close confinement. A 
man was seen to pass the street by 
the prison, wearing a sash of many 
colours. The American believing 
it to be a masonic badge, wanted 
nothing but an opportunity to make 
himself known asa mason. Soon, 
however, it happened the same per- 
son, wearing the same sash, came 
to the prison. This person proved 
to. be the principal officer of the 
city, and recognizing the American 
as a masong took him to his own 
house, paid his passage in the first 
vessel, - gave him sixty crowns, and 
dismissed him. Who would not 
wish, for humanity’s sake, principles 
which produce such an effect, might 
be more generally understoody |. 


i 
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” we 
Officers of the New-York Masoni€ 
Benevolent Society, No. 1. 


» John Coates, president. 
-F.L. V. Vultee, first vice presi- 
dent. 

L. Chapman, second vice presi- 
dent. 

. Harry Padleton, secretary. 
_ James Thorburn, treasurer. 

James Thorburn, Joseph Hoxie, 
and Hosea Dodge, trustees. 

Thomas Bussing, Samuel Hay- 
ward, L. Chapman, Edward S. Bel- 
lamy, and Hosea Dodge, standing 
committee. 

Meet at St. John’s Hall, 2d 
Thursdays, in each month. 

—p_— 

The following excellent toasts 
were given, among others, at a late 
masonic celebration in Boston : 

Masonry and Christianity—twin 
sisters—while we embrace the one, 
may we never neglect the other. 

Masonry—As it has escaped un- 
scorched the fires of Spain, may it 
escape unhurt the frosts of Russia. 

Masonry—W hile all its deeds are 
the dictates of benevolence, its ene- 
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mies can never conquer, even with 
an Alexander at their head. 

Lhe Fair—If by our by-laws we 
are obliged to refuse them admit- 
tance to our lodges, may they never 
think that one turn deserves another, 
and refuse us admittance to theirs. 

So mote it be 
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InprAN Courace AND MAGNANI- 
MITY. 





That magnanimity, as well as the 
most undaunted courage, can exist 
in the breast of a savage, is plainly 
demonstrated by the conduct of the 
young Indian chief, Petalesharoo, 
in conjunction with his father, deli- 
neated in the following extract from 
the “Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains,’’* a work lately publish- 
ed in Philadelphia. It seems (says 
the Democratic Press) a dispensation 
of Providence, that the Indian race 
must, every where, fall before the 
scythe of civilization. | 

“The Pawnee Loups heretofore 
exhibited the anomaly, amongst the 
American natives, of a people ad- 
dicted to the inhuman, superstitious 
rite of making propitiatory offerings 
of human victims to Venus, the 
Great Star. The origin of this san- 
guinary sacrifice is unknown; prob- 
ably it existed previous to their in- 
tercourse with the white traders. 
This solemn ceremony was perform- 


ed annually, and immediately pre- 
ceded their horticultural operations, 


for the success of which it appears to 
F 


* This is one of the most valuable, 
and best written books, touching the 
immediate intereste of the United 
States, which has issued from our 
It is in two volumes, of up- 
wards of 500 pages each, published 
by Messrs. Carey & Lee—Dem. 
Press. 
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‘Great Star, it was supposed would 


have been instituted. A breach of | 
this duty, the performance of which 
they believed to be required by the 


be succeeded by the total failure of 
their crops of maize, beans, and 
pumpkins, and the consequent total 
privation of their vegetable food. 

‘To obviate a national calamity, 
so formidable, any person was at 
liberty to offer up a prisoner of 
either sex, that by his powers in war 
le had become possessed of. 

‘The devoted individual was 
clothed in the gayest and most cost- 
ly attire; profusely supplied with 
the choicest food, and constantly at- 
tended by the magi, who anticipa- 
ted all his wants, cautiously con- 
cealed from him the real object of 
their sedulous attentions, and en- 
deavoured to preserve his mind ina 
state of cheerfulness, with the view 
of promoting obesity, and thereby 
rendering the sacrifice more accept- 
able to their Ceres. 

‘‘When the victim was thus suffi- 
ciently fattened for their purpose, a 
suitable day was appointed for the 
performance of the rite, that the 
whole nation might attend. 


“The victim was bound to a 
cross, in presence of the assembled 
multitude, when a solemn dance 
was performed, and after some cere- 
monies, the warriour whose prisoner 
he had been, cleaved his head with 
the tomahawk, and his speedy death 
was insured by numerous archers, 
who penetrated his body with their 
arrows. 

“A trader informed us that the 
squaws cut pieces of flesh from the 
deceased, with which they greased 
their hoes; but this was denied by 
another who had been present at 
one of these sacrifices. However 
this may be, the ceremony was be- 
lieved to have called down a bless- 
ing upon the labours of the field, 
and they proceeded to planting 
without delay. 





* The present mild and humane 
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chief of the nation, Latelesha, or 
Knife-chief, had long regarded this 
sacrifice as an unnecessary and cruel 
exhibition of power, exercised upon 
unfortunate and defenceless indivi- 
duals, whom they were bound to 
protect, and he vainly endeavoured 
to abolish it by philanthropic ad- 


monitions. 


“A Jetan woman, who was 
brought captive into the village, was 
doomed to the Great Star, by the 
warriour, whose property she had 
become by the fate of war. She 
underwent the usual preparation, 
and on the appointed day, was led 
to the cross, amidst a great concourse 
of people, aseager, perhaps, as their 
civilized fellow men, to witness the 
horrours of an execution. |The 
victim was bound to the cross with 
thongs of skin, and the ceremonies 
being performed, her dread of a 
most terrible death was about to be 


terminated oy the tomahawk and 


the arrow. At this critical juncture,. 
Petalesharoo (son of the Kaife-chief) 
stepped forward into the area, and 
in a hurried but firm manner, decla- 


‘red that it was his father’s wish to 


abolish this sacrifice; that for him- 
self, he had presented himself before 
them for the purpose of laying down 
his life upon the spot, or for the pur- 


pose of releasing the victim. He 


then cut the cords which bound her 
to the cross, carried her ‘swiftly 
through the crowd to a horse, which 
he presented to her, and having 
mounted another himself, he con- 


veyed her beyond the reach of im- 


mediate pursuit; when, after having 
supplied her with food, admonishing 
her to make the best of her way to 
her own nation, which was at the 
distance of at least four hundred 
miles, he was constrained to return 
to his village. The emancipated 
Jetan had, however, the good for- 
tune, on her journey of the subse- 
quent day, to meet with a war party 
of her own people, by whom she was 
conveyed to her family in safety. 











~ 





“This daring deed would almost 
to a certainty have terminated in an 


unsuccessful attempt, under the arm 


of any other warriour, and Petales. 
haroo was, no doubt, indebted for 
this successful and -noble achieve- 
ment to the distinguished renowr 
which his feats of chivalry had al- 
ready gained for him, and which 
commanded the high respect of all 
his rival warriours. 


“ Notwithstanding the signal suc. 
cess of this enterprise, another dis- 
play of the firmness and determine 
tion of the young warriour was re- 
quired to abolish this sacrifice, it is 
to be hoped forever. The succeed- 
ing spring, a warriour, who had cap- 
tured a fine Spanish boy, vowed to 
sacrifice him to the Great Star, and 
accordingly, placed him under the 
care of the magi, for that purpose. 


“The Knife-chief learning the 
determination of the warriour, con- 
sulted with his son, respecting the 
best means of preventing a repetition 
of the horrible ceremony. “I will 
rescue the boy,” said Petalesharoo, 
“as agwarriour should, by force;” 
but the Knife-chief, unwilling that 
his son should again expose himself 
to a danger so imminent, as that 
which he had once encountered in 
this cause, hoped to compel the war- 
riour to exchange his victim for a 
large quantity of merchandise, 
whi:h he would endeavour to obtain 
with that view. For this purpose 
he repaired to Mr. Pappon, who 
happened to be in the village for 
the purpose of trade, and communi- 
cated to him his intentions. Mr. 
Pappon generously contributed a 


considerable quantity of merchan- | 


dise, and much was added by 
himself, Petalesharoo, and other 
Indians. 


All this treasure was laid up in 
a heap together, in the lodge of the 
Knife-chief, who thereupon sum- 
moned the warriour before him. 
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The chief armed himself with his 
war-club, and explained the object 
of his call, commanding the war- 
riour to accept the merchandise, 
and yield up the boy, or prepare for 
instant death. The warriour refu- 
sed, and the chief waved his club in 
the air towards the warriour.— 
“ Strike,” said Petalesharoo, who 
stood near to support his father, “1 
will meet the vengeance of his 
friends.” But the more prudent 
and politic chief, added a few more 
articles to the mass of merchandise, 
in order to give the warriour another 
opportunity of acquiescing without 
breaking his word. 


“This expedient succeeded :—- 
the goods were reluctantly accepted, 
and the boy was liberated, and was, 
subsequently, conducted to St. Louis 
by the traders. The merchandise 
was sacrificed in place of the boy ; 
the cloth was cut in shreds, and sus- 
pended by poles at the place of sa- 
crifice, and many of the valuables 
were consumed by fire. It is not 
expected that another attempt. will 
be made to immolate a human vic- 
tim, during the life of Petalesharoo, 
or of his benign father.” 


—p—- 
FILIAL LOVE. 


Gilbert de Montpensier, of the 
royal line, and of that house of 
Bourbon, which has since ascended 
the throne of France, was intrusted 
by Charles, when he returned into 
his own kingdom, with the govern- 
ment of Naples. Worsted by the 
superior force of his enemy, and 
taken prisoner and detained by the 
hard law of the conqueror, amidst 
the marshes of Campania, the brave 
Montpensier died on that unhealthy 
shore. Not long after, the son of 
Montpensier, a youth, repairing to 
visit the place where his father was 
buried, was taken with so violent a 
passion of sorrow, that he instantly 
expired on his father’s grave. 
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FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


Fashionable life presents to a 
young man a perpetual succession 
of pleasures and_ entertainments, 
that keep him in a constant dissipa- 
tion, and indispose to all serious ap- 
plication. The polite assembly, 
where a slender store of ideas 
supports conversation, and ridicule 
would fall on discoure that was more 
directed to instruction, tends little to 
nourish the desire of knowledge. 
The flattery of the world, and the; 
blandishments of fortune, conspire 
with the follies of fashion to divert 
from the sober pursuits of study. A 
restless habit is formed that delights 
in a vain hurry, and change of_pla- 
ces; frivolous engagements, the care 
of dress and equipage, the praise of 
petty accomplishments engage the 
thoughts and occupy the leisure, to 
the utter exclusion of all thirst for 
useful knowledge. 


—p—- 


SUPERSTITION. 


Heaven seems disposed on some 
occasions to sport with the supersti- 
tious temper of men, and with their 
rash conjectures concerning the 
dark and hidden events of futurity. 
This reflection is suggested by a 
passage in the Wars of Italy. At 
Novara, Ludovic Sforza, duke of 
Milan, was betrayed by his Swiss 
troops, in whom he confided, to the 
generals of Louis the Tw elfth, and 
was cairied prisoner into France, 
while Louis took possession of the 
Milanese. In the revolution that 
was afterwards effected by the pope 
Julius, the French were again ex- 
pelled from the Milanese, and Max- 
imilian Sforza, the son of Ludovic, 
was seated on the ducal throne 
But Louis, not discouraged by this 
ill success, renewed the attack, and 
sent a powerful army into the Mi- 
lanese, which soon conquered a 
great part of that country. The 
final issue of the war, as it chanced, 
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was again to be decided at Novara, 
between the French and the Swiss, 
who were led to battle by Maximi- 
lian Sforza. The singular resem- 
blance, that affairs bore at this mo- 
ment to the former conjuncture at 
Novara, struck the imagination of 
the French so strongly, that they 
drew from thence the happiest 
omens of victory. The present 
face of affairs, in the words of the 
historian, seemed in a manner to re- 
present to the memory of men the 
image and resemblance of times 
past. For this was the same Nova- 
ra, in which Ludovic Sforza, the 
father of the present duke, had been 
made prisoner. The same generals, 
Tremouille, and Trivulzio, were in 
the French camp, and the same 
Swiss regiments, and Swiss officers, 
who had at that time betrayed the 
father, were now in the service of 
the son. Hence Tremouille had 
proudly written to the king, that 
‘he would make him a present of 
the son for his prisoner, from the 
same place from which he had 
formerly presented him with the 
father.” But the event was contrary 
to these vain imaginations. ® The 
Swiss gave battle to the French, 
obtained a complete victory over 
them, drove thein entirely from the 
Milanese, and established Maximil- 
ian Sforza in the possession of the 
ducal dignity. So Heaven permits 
men to delude themselves with vain 
superstitions, and derides our pre- 
sumption, when we venture to pro- 
nounce too boldly concerning fu- 
turity. 


——<g— 
ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


The temples of men, however 
magnificent, still partake of the lit- 
tleness of our nature, and remind us 
of human skill and _ contrivance. 
But the vast and stupendous works 
of nature impress strongly on the 
mind the idea of that wonderful 
| power who has framed the universe, 
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and stir up sentiments of pious rever- 
ence and praise. Withdrawn from 
the notice of men, on the mountain’s 
brow, or amidst the deep solitudes 
of the forest, we seem to converse 
more intimately with the Deity, and 
pour forth a warmer homage to the 
Sovereign of the Sky. 


We willingly yield to this reli- 
gious passion which the magnifi- 
cent prospects of nature inspire. In 
those happy moments, the mind 
contemplates with a pleasing aston- 
ishment that wonderful Being, of 
whose greatness the spacious sky, 
the unbounded ocean, the vast 
mountains, are only an imperfect 
type. A sentiment of pious grati- 
tude mingles itself with this medita- 
tion: the heart exults in the con- 
sciousness of an unseen benefactor, 
and the hills, the fields, and groves, 
are seen with greater delight, as the 
work of a mighty power, the parent 
and protector of the universe. High 
conceptions and noble hopes are en- 
tertained, and whilst the mind re- 
signs itself with entire confidence to 
the decrees of a mysterious pro- 
vidence, it launches beyond the 
bounds of time, and surveys the vast 
spaces of an endless existence that 
are prepared for it. 


Alas! why are not those gocd 
impressions more lasting? Why 
from these bright views, and noble 
hopes, do we pass so suddenly to 
darkness and doubt, to distrust and 
dejection ? Why is that calin resig- 
nation to the Ruler of the universe, 
so often succeeded by dislovalty and 
revolt, by murmurings and repin- 
ings, that are fou: ided as we know 
on our ignorance, and which must 
be followed by shame and repent- 
ance? But our infirmities tread 
close upon our good qualities, and 





we might have cause to be vain of 
our virtues, if our imperfections 
were not so near at hand to check 
our pride, and remind us of our 
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THE BANKRUPT’S FATE. 


We extract the following picture 
from a communication, which lately 
appeared in the Baltimore Morning 
Chronicle : 


‘Tt must be a period devoutly to 
be anticipated, when that noted 
adage, that “law is the perfection 
of reason,” consummated in truth, 
and the barbarous principles of bad 
policy, shall no longer exist upon 
the record of our judiciary institutes. 
- “Eloquent must be the voice (or 
pen,) that creates new systems, or 
builds a new order of things upon 
the ruin of long established customs, 
usages of immemorial existence, 
grown venerable by age, and hoary 
in oppressive practices: Did I say! 
oppressive! yes, it is veracity to 
say, the most oppressive while the 
most general, recorded in the histo- 
ry of judicial calamities. Imprison- 
ment of the honest debtor, is an in- 
fliction, that no moral principle will 
justify, and from which no political 
benefit can result. It corrupts the 
feeling, vitiates the heart, familiari- 
zes vice and infamy. In fact, it is 
condemned by every righteous prin- 
ciple of humanity, morality, and po- 
licy 3 itis in open violation of the 
ioly Precept of the decalogue, and 
from it justice must ever turn an 
averted front. 

‘We need not ransack the rela- 
tionship of Debtor and Creditor, as 
sanctioned by Roman Tablets, nor 
trace the lore of the by-gone day, 
to find the existence of that savage 
precept, which has been the hydra 
of the general civilized code; foi 
the ruin is hot to our very doors ; 
naturalized as the recuperative or 
retaliatory principle of our laws, and 
impressed by the holy stamp of con- 
stitutional sanction, in defiance of 
the prayer of affectionate wives, and 
{the artless cries of tie hungered 
infant. 











feeble nature. 





“Virtue, worth, and honesty, 
'stand candidates for incarceration, 
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is daily liable to the ceils of impris-| 
onment, im companionship “ with, 
the very cankers of a calm world, 

and a long peace,” amidst the per- 
petrators of promiscuous and distin- 
guished villany. Letany man bal- 

ancing between credulity and scep- 
ticism, visit our county prison, and 
at this moment will be presented be- 
fore him, virtue in disgrace, honesty 
in rags, poverty made criminal, in- 
dustry rewarded, and glaring turpi- 

tude triumphing over every digni- 
fied sentiment of the soul, by an ac- 
tual parallel of conditions; if this 
picture is not shameful enough to 
suffuse with shame, the brow of 
‘constituted authority,” it is be- 
cause familiared with such scenes, 
he has become seared and callous 
to the convictions of feeling and hu- 
manity ; the assertion is broad and 
avowed; there needs no props to 
support the predication; it is based 
upon the adamant of truth over 
which the good man might justly 
weep, and the philanthropist drop a 
tear of heart felt conviction. 


“The inhumanity of man to man, 
“ Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
“Tt is not in the busy haunts of in- 
tercourse, nor in the crowded ave- 
nues of social life, we can well dis- 
cern the depravity of our fellow 
inen, the exercise of bad laws, or 
the oppressions of unfeeling execu- 
tions; there the voice of the op- 
pressed, c can never reach you, while 
the lullaby of friendship aud gratu- 
lation beguiles you to quict and re- 
pose; the cl anking of chains, the 
erating of prison doors, and the rivit- 
ing of manacles, awake the sleeping 
debtor to the re: ality of his suffer- 
ings; here alone we can see in those 
criminal abodes, “ foul kennels of 
excess and stream through faces of 
dull debauch,” the misery of down 
trodden humanity, where our fellow 
creatures, but yesterday, flushed 
with hope and fortune, smiling with 
a visage unwrinkled with a frown, sy 
doomed to linger in confinement, ! 




















and “ waste the morn and liquid dew | 
of youth,” as a propitiation, for a 
mishap or chance medly in commer- 
cial intercourse. Coporvs.” 
—@g@—~ 
From the Miscellaneous Register. 
NAMES OF PLACES. 

The names of places, in the west- 
ern part of the state of New-York, 
are, so many of them, borrowed 
from the Eastern Continent, that a 
traveller may well fancy himself on 
oriental ground, 

gentleman having made a tour 
in the west, remarks :—‘ We came 
to Geneva, whichis beautifully situa- 
ted on the bank of the lake. After 
tarrying there a few days, we went 
through Italy, to Naples; from 
whence, after seeing all the curiosi- 
ties of the place, and neighbourhood, 
we went over to Jerusalem, where 
there lately lived a priestess, who 
gave out that she was divinely in- 
spired, and should never die; but, 
when her time came, death brought 
her down, at the first shot. 

On our return, we made an ex- 
cursion to Ithaca, where we tarried 
but one night, and returned. We 
found a boat, used exclusively for 
carrying passengers. We went 
aboard, and soon got under way.— 
Among the passengers there was a 
Dutch gentleman, from Batavia, 
and a lady from Hamburgh. We 
sailed along very pleasantly, and 
soon came to Jordan, not the river, 
but a village of that name. At 
Syracuse, we took in a few passen- 
gers, but made no tarry. We did 
not see Rome, as we passed it in the 
night, leaving it on our left, and the 
next day we landed at Utica. 

I forgot to mention, that, while at. 
Carthage, we saw a celebrated ruin: 
It appeared to have been a bridge, 
and must have been at least 200 feet 
high. About 2 miles from that place, 
we saw a most fameus Aqueduct. 
It was built on ten stupendous arches 
of stone, and might have been one 
of the seven wonders of the world.” 
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NAPOLEON. 


The following effusion of one of 
the most intimate friends of this very 
extraordinary character, is copied into 
the Masonic Register by particular 
request. Although, to many, it may 
appear “ extravagant,” it certainly 
alludes to numerous historical facts, is 
couched in elegant language, and we 
think worthy of preservation. 


[Translated for the Salem Register] 
TFunerau Evuoey, 


Pronounced at St. Helena, over|the 
tomb of Napoleon, May 9, 1821. 
by Marshai Bertrand. 

The most extraordinary man, ‘the 
most exalted genius, that ever ap- 
peared on the theatre of the world, is 
no more! The mortal remains of 
the Conqueror of Europe, for fifteen 
years the dictator of its laws, humbly 
r@Pse at the door of a cottage. On 
the most terrific rock of the shores of 
Africa, far from the beautiful country 
to which he owed his prosperity, and 
glory, Napoleon, the greatest captain 
of ancient or modern times, and re- 
cently the most powerful monarch of 
the earth, has breathed his last. The 
parched earth that covers his ashes | 
cannot be watered by the tears of his. 
son. His friends are unable to strew 
flowers upon the tomb of him to whom 
they owed all their greatness, and owr 
tears alone [taking the hands of 
Moxtholon and Mar chond| are per- 
haps the only ones which Frenchmen 
will shed over his grave. Whio is 
this outlaw, who thus expires in the 
prime of life, in barbarous exile? 
Who? It is the Saviour and Legis- 
lator of France; the restorer of 
monarchies shaken, of religion deso- 
late, of the social compact dissolved. 
It is the Hero of Lodi, of Arcola, of 
the Pyramids, of Marengo, of Auster- 





litz, of Jena, of Wagram. It is the | 

generous conqueror of the Austrians, | 

of the Prussians, of the Russians, and 
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| of a hundred other nations, who have 
| never ceased to admire him. 


It is, 
in fine, the same Napoleon to whom 
all the sovereigns of Europe have sued 
for friendship and alliance. “se 
Let us take a rapid glance at his 
immortal career. We see every where 
the intrepid soldier, the consummate 
general, the firm and enlightened 
statesman. Whether his fortune be 
good or bad, we find him always 
above it. Hardly emerged from 
youth, Napoleon, yet a simple officer 


_of artillery, commenced his career in 


arms, under the wallsof Toulon. He 
astonished his superiors by the recti- 
tude of his judgment, and by the able 
dispositions he gave to his batteries. 
He routed from that important place, 
those enemies, masters of the sea, 
who had held it by treachery. Na- 
poleon powerfully contributed to the 
suecess of the siege, and gave a pre- 
sage of what he would one day be. 
Soon afterwards, at the head of the 
army of Italy, he made his debut, by 
beating the Austrians at Montenetto, 
and by putting them to flight, where- 
ever he metthem. It was in vain 
that they entrenched themselves at 
the bridge of Lodi. The young hero, 
surrounded by the standards of liber- 
ty, which even the Austrian thunders 
seemed to respect, forced that terrible 
passage at the head of the grenadiers 
of the republic, and for the fifth time, 
in Jess than one month, put to route 
theimperialtroops. Ten other battles 
gained immediately after, by the young 
Napoleon, renderéd France complete- 
ly mistress of Italy, and that fine 
country received a new organization, 
under the protection of her deliverers. 

The genius of Napoleon developed 
itself in this glorious campaign. He 
is already more thana disciplined and 
fortunate general ; at the age of twen- 
ty-six, he is the first captain of the 
age, the regenerator of Italy, and 
reverenced by her people as the great- 
est of men. 

A foreign shore immediately after 
received him, and his brave com- 
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panions in arms. Ie became con- 
queror vi I-gypt, wrested that fertile 
country from the dominion of the 
destroyed the English 
East-India commerce, and opened a 
new read to the industry of France 
Eur ope: and Asia were leagued against 
him. The Turks became the allies 
of england, to prostrate that porten- 
tous expedition. Less than one month. 
nevertheless, was sufficient for the 
genius of Napoleen to subdue F-gypt 
and Syria. A handful of French 
soldiers reseized the Pyramids, and 
the banks of astonished Aboukir wit- 
nessed their valour, and that of their 
leader. But while Napoleon and his 
immortal demi-brigades beatthe’Turks 
and nelish.theMamelukes andArabs, 
France wis distracted by internal fac. 
tions. Austria took advantage of the 
favourable moment to recommence 
the war. Italy was again invaded by 
the Imperial troops, and even the 
frontiers of France were menaced 
No sooner did Napoleon hear of the 
misfortunes of his country, than he 
quitted Egypt, penetrated the fleets 
of England, and arrived in France. 
where he was reccived as her deliver- 
er. A few days only were necessary 
to dethrone anarchy and to establish a 
firmer government,of whichthe people 
declared him the head Honoured 
with the title of First Consul of ihe 
French Republic, Napoleon collected 
in haste some divisions of young cou- 
scripts, traversed the Alps amid snows 
and preetpices, and darted with the 
rapidity of an eagle upon a victorious 
ariny, intoxicated with success. — Te 
attacked them, and gave them battle 
in the fields of Marengo. ft was at 
Marengo that the First Consul dis. 
played all the tactics of a great cap- 
tain, repairing thereby, ten times the 
losses which the superiour numbers 
of his enemy cost his army; and it 
was only by preserving the greatest 
sanetroid, and the most: profound un- 
concern, that he wrested victory trom 
the Austrians, and changed their sue- 
cess into a complete defeat. Ltaly a 
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second time delivered, and a most glo- 
rious peace for France, were the ex- 
alted trophies of that memorable bat- 
tle. Having no more wars to sustain 
upon the continent, Napoleon occu- 
nied himself incessantly with the in- 
terior organization of Irance, estab- 
lished order in the finances, abolished 
all the abuses which existed in the 
administration, and digested those im- 
inortal codes of law on which he 
founded the happiness of the people. 
France. grateful for such signal bless- 
ings, decreed him the tite of Eempe- 
ror. It was then that the French 
eagles, incessantly pressing the Brit- 
ish lion, would have reduced him to 
ihe last extremity, if the corrupting 
gold of England had not averted the 
inortal stroke, by instigating, in the 
north, a new war against France. 

It was here that commenced those 
florious campaigns of Germany, of 
Prossia, and of Poland, that shed 
such lustre on the soldiers of France. 
A few months were sufficient for@he 
‘mperor to anmilate armies whicl 
his enemies had formed with the ut- 
most difficulty, and to invade their 
states and capitals. The ficlds of 
Austerlitz, of Jena, of Eylau, of Fried- 
land, of Ratisbon, of Essling, of Wag- 
ram, will be eternally celebrated in 
the destinies of France — In less than 
three years, the Irench armies, al- 
ways conducted by Napoleon, twice 
conquered \ustria. invaded Prussia, 
and halted only on the confines of 
boland. Never was the military 
vlory of France at a higher pitch. 
Never had any pecple more confi- 
denee intheir sovereign. dle seemed 
to be the man destined for them by 
iteaven. He held im chains, for fife 
teen years, the fickleness of fortune, 
tic had learnt how to command her. 
Under his reign, each year was more 
aud more prolific in great and glorious 
events, which in other times, ages 
would hardly have accomplished, 
ile always knew how to excite admi- 
ration anew, when exhausted by a 
long series of prodigies, 















The great destroyer, war, seemed 
to give new life to France. ‘The ge- 
nius of Napoleon was not confined to 
the field of battle. At Vienna, at 
Berlin, at ‘Tilsit, he established those 
immense works which alone would 
have been the glory of any other 
mouarch, 

The perfect tranquillity which 
France enjoyed, caused her interiov 
comimerce to flourish; the banks of 
the Seine became the country of the 
sciences, and the fine arts 3 agricul- 
ture doubled its products. On all 
sides, new ports, new roads, new ca- 
nals, rendered communication more 
easy, and exchanges more active 
Industry reached such a degree of 
perfection, that in no branch did there 
remain a rival nation. The finances 
were in the most prosperous condi- 
tion, for the subjugated people show- 
ered upon us subsidies. Misery no 
Jonger weighed down the people. All 
breathed happiness and content. A 
hundred mouuments attest the glory 
of France, and the grandeur of the 
hero who poverned her. 

Such was the staie of this vast em- 
pire during nearly fifteen years. Ir 
is in vain that some seek to represent 
her as having always been plunged 
in misfortunes and troubles. Never 
was France greater, richer, happier, 
than during this memorable period. 

But Napoleon, great as he was, 
was but a man. He was not perfect. 
He committed serious faults, and for- 
tune became untrue to him. The 
elements leagued with his enemies, 
and the plains of Moscow became the 
tomb of the finest and most intrepid 
army that ever existed. Napoleon. 
astonished, measured the extent of 
his !osses, and, without stopping to 
deplore, he hastened to repair then 
In a short time, he again appeared, 
and formidable. The fields of Lut. 
zen and of Bautzen saw hin again a 
conqueror, avd full of confidence. 
Fatal confidence, which permitted him 
not to foresee that his allies would 


abandon him, when abandoned by 
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fortune! And how could he imagine 
that princes, to whom he had given 
kingdoms, forgetting his favours, 
would have turned traitors ? 

The fatal battles of Leipsick were 
the result of that disastrous desertion 
* * * He found only enemies, 
where he had stationed friends ! 

forced to become the defender of 
the French territory, with the wreck 
of his army, he astonished twenty 
times, his innumerable enemies. It 
was In that grand but unfortunate cam- 
paign, that Napoleon displayed all 
his science, and his inexhaustible ac- 
tivity. Each day victorious in com- 
bat, he devoted each night in prepa- 
rations to engage, the following day, 
upon some other point. Quadrupling 
his forces, by his masterly manoeuvres, 
he presented on all sides his old sol- 
diers, and amongst them all, he 
shewed himself. Harrassing inces- 
santly armies always complete, de- 
feating them at Champ Aubert, at 
Montmirail, at Montereau, the result 
of that admirable campaign would 
have been fatal to the allies, if .Paris 
had uot been so precipitately surren- 
dered. 

The enemies of Napoleon, masters 
of a part of France, and eucamped in 
his capital, yet dreaded him. The 
French, whom they thought they well 
knew, appeared to them too formida- 
ble under such a head.  tfenceforth 
they saw no security. They exacted 
the abdication of the Emperor. Na- 
poleon believing that the happiness 
of France demanded this great sacri- 
fice on his part, signed his abdication, 
and his exile, with less repugnance 
than he would have signed a dis- 
ionourable peace. 

A few tried friends, and seme old 
venerals, followed him to the rocks of 

the Island of Elba. There they ad- 
mired the composure and resiguation 
of him whose name alone was yet of 
immense weight in the politics of 
urope. Napoleon watched over that 
“urope, to which his abdication 
should have secured tranquillity. [He 
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judged, by the operations of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, that that tranquillity 

was illusory. He saw France divid- 
ed, and about to. become a prey to 
her own children. He trembled for 
her. tie believed that his return 
would prevent the miseries which he 
foresaw, and, without calculating 
dangers, he landed at the very place 
which had received him on his return 
from Egypt. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the opinion of the French was 
still favourable towards him; for he 
encountered no obstacle in the execu- 
tion of the most gigantic project ever 
conceived by man. In twenty days, 
the exile of the island of E-lba com- 
pletely traversed France, followed by 
a single battalion; and the 20th of 
March witnessed his elevation to a 
throne erected by himself. Never 
did a dethroned sovereign re-possess 
himself of the reins of government in 
2 Manner so astonishing. 

But Napoleon had accomplished 
all this, without the permission of the 
Congress of Vienna. The powerful 
monarchs and able diplomatists as- 
sembled in that city, could not witness 
such an outrage, without indignation 
against him who was guilty of it 
They set up the outcry of usurpation, 
and their innumerable bayonets were 
directed anew against Napoleon. 

Elated with his new success, and 
recalling those who had served him in 
leading the French, Napoleon believed 
that he could force his enemies to at- 
tend to themselves, and not interfere 
with the internal affairs of France. 
He believed himself able to sustain a 
contest thus unequal. He made the 
most admirable dispositions, and in 
two months the French army was 
trebled. Impatient to engage those 
who rejected every proposition for 
peace, he put his forces in motion to 
attack two united armies, 
which alone outnumbered his own. 
He obtained in the onset brilliant ad- 
vantages. One successful battle more 
would have changed the face of Eu- 
rope. But Waterloo came to destroy 
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his projects and his hopes. Napole- 
on, unable to meet death in that fatal 

battle, bid adieu forever to that 
France, which to him was so dear, 
and terminated his political life by 
confiding himself to the generosity of 
his enemies. [Here Sir Hudson 
Lowe covered his face with his hand- 


kerchief. | 


Such has been the short but as- 
tonishing career of Napoleon! What 
military name, what statesman’s glo- 
ry, ancient or modern, has resounded 
with an eclat so resplendent ? Trans- 


port ourselves into futurity, view this 


hero as posterity will one day view 
him, and his greatness appears scarce- 
ly less than fabulous ; the y will hard- 
ly be made to believe that a single 
man could, in so short a time, gain 
two hundred battles, conquer a hun- 
dred nations, change the form of thir- 
ty states, unite Italy into a single 
kingdom, give to his subjects the 
wisest laws, open a hundred new 
roads, and as many ports, build 

hundred admirable monuments. Tor- 
tunately these codes, these roads, these 
ports, and these :sonuments remain. 

Having thus hastily sketched the 
life of the warrior and the statesman, 
permit me to notice the private man. 

Napoleon, forever engaged, and ap- 
plying himself incessantly, was not 
therefore the less affable or agreeable 
in private life. An excellent son, 
and good brother, a tender husband, 
and aflectionate father; he divided 
his good fortune with his family. He 
never forgot those he considered his 
true friends, and rarely those who had 
devoted themselves to France. He 
was great and magnificent in his re- 
wards. Nevertheless, he never per- 
mitted the treasures of the state to be 
lavished by courtiers. 

Long habituated to command for- 
tune, his great soul was yet disciplin- 
ed to reverses. ‘Treated as the great- 
est of criminals, and: the worst of 
men, by those to whom he volunta- 
rily delivered himself; deprived of 
the wife of his bosom, and his only 






child; he saw torn from’ him, from 
time to time, the small number of his 
friends who had been permitted to ac- 
company him to St. Helena. [Here 
Str Hudson Lowe showed some signs 
of remorse, and again concealed “his 
face.| Having no communication 
whatever with Europe, seeing him- 
self almost blotted from creation, Na- 
poleon had courage to sustain all his 
miseries ; his soul seemed to be al- 
ways firmer, always greater. At- 
tacked at last with the malady which 

was to carry him to the tomb, he saw 
the approach of death, with a resigna- 
tion and stoicism of which he only 
was capable. Tis sufferings drew 
from him not one complaint—not a 
single sigh. I-rance and his son filled 
his whole soul. tle talked of them 
incessantly, until destiny severed the 
thread of life. He lived a hero; he 
died a martyr. 

Ancient Rome would have erected 
a pantheon expressly to contain his 
ashes ; and we, we are obliged to de- 
posit them at the threshold ofa cabin! 

Would that the tears and tender 
remembrance of his friends could as- 
suage, at least, the injustice and ha 
tred of his enemies. 
a 


NAPOLEON’S GREAT WORK. 


The first two volumes of Napo- 
ieon’s Memoirs, and Las Casas’ Jour- 
nal, have just been published. — It is 
Las Casas, we understand, who ob- 


serves of Napoleon’s work, that “ on. 


these sheets, indeed, are traced events 
that never will be forgotten, portraits 
that will decide the judgment of pos- 
terity. It is the book of lifé or death 
to many whose names are recorded 
in it;” and of Napoleon’s conversa- 
tions he remarks, that “ he invaria- 
bly speaks with perfect coolness, with- 
out passion, without prejudice, and 
without resentment, of the events and 
the persons connected with his life. 
He seems as tliough he could be 
equally capable of becoming the ally 
of his most cruel enemy, and of living 
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with the man who had done him the 
greatest wrong. He speaks of his 
past history, as if it had occurred 
three centuries ago; in his recitals 
and his observations, he speaks the 
language of past ages; he is likea 
spirit discoursing in the Elisian fields ; 
his conversations are true dialogues 
of the dead. He speaks of himself as 
of a third person; noticing the Em- 
peror’s actions, pointing out the faults 
with which history may reproach 
him, and analyzing the reasons and 
the motives which might be alleged 
‘in his justification.””—Lond. Cour. 


Rn 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE 
MOTHER OF BONAPARTE. 
The evening preceding her death, 
she called together all her houseliold. 
She was supported on white velvet 
pillows; her bed was crimson damask, 
and in the centre hung a crown deco- 
rated with flowers; the whole of the 
apartment was lighted in grand style. 
She called her servants, one after an- 
other, to her bedside, who knelt and 
kissed her extended hand, which was 
skinny, and covered with a _pro- 
fusion of rings. To her chief direc- 
tor of finances, Juan Berosa, she said, 
‘ Juan, my blessing go with thee and 
thine!” ‘To Maria Belgrade, her 
waiting maid, she said, “ Goto Je- 
rome, he will take care of thec. 
When my grandson is Emperor of 
France, he will make thee a great 
woman.” She then called colonel 
Darley to her bedside ; he had attend- 
ed her in all her fortunes, and Napo- 
leon in his will had assigned him a 
donation of £14,000. ‘ You,” said 
she, “* have been a good friend to me 
and my family; I have left you what 
will make you happy. Never forget 
my grandson; and what you and he 
may arrive at Is beyond my discern- 
ing; but you wil both be great!” 
She then called in all junior servants, 
and with a pencil, as their names 
were called, marked down a sum of 
| money to be given to each. They 
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were then dismissed, and she declare! 
that she had done with the werld. 
and requested water. She washea 
her hands, and Jaid down upon her 
pillow. Her attendants found her 
dead, with her hand under her head. 
and a prayver-book upon her breast 
Thus perished the mother of one who 
has been a meteor on earth, and 
blazing star to direct others ! 
a SE 


From the Miscellaneous Register. 
THOUGHTS ON THE SILK WORM. 


The life of the silk worm, thoug) 
of almost ephemeral continuance, may 
be made an apt representation of ha 
man life. But in a particular man- 
ner, it is found to delineate the ac- 


quirements and subsequent practice of 


the scholar and professional man. 

When the silk worm first appears. 
although no larger than a mite, she 
begins to lay in that store of materi- 
als from which afterwards Is to be 
drawn her treasure. She devours 
with unremitted eagerness the leaves 
of the mulberry, which furnish that 
viscous store from which at a future 
period her valuable thread is spun. 
After being full grown, she applies 
herself to the task, and relying upon 
the accumulation already made, she 
works from her own, and not an- 
other’s acquirements. 

So the student, whatever may be 
nis probable pursuit in maturer years, 
should commence at a very early pe- 
riod to lay up that stock of sound 
learning which he is to use in the 
course of a literary life. It should 
grow up with him, that he may at 
any time call it to his aid; so that 
when he shall enter upon the busy 
scenes of life, he may be prepared 
with his own armour, not only com- 
plete, but gracefuland easy upon him 

jut gracefulness and ease can be ac 
quired only by long and diligent use. 
If he begins late to acquire a ‘classical 
education, as the case often is, and 
then prematurely enters upon the du- 
‘ies of a learned profession, he will 
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resemble the youthful David in the 
‘rmour of the veteran Saul, without 
knowing as David did, what befits 
nim, and what does not. He will 
degenerate into an ingex scholar. | 

Such a store of useful anc element- 
ary knowledge should be previously 
acquired, that the student may de- 
pend on his own strength. To be 
vdiiged to look for authorities every 
time an opinion is to be given, ora ques- 
tion discussed, consum?s much time, 
and generally ends in confusion of 
ideas. But when the mind is previ- 
ously replenished with a general stock 
of ideas, it easily compares, combines, 
and compounds them for the purpose 
wanted, 

As the silk worm ceascs to accu- 
mulate tock when she begins to 
draw upon it by spinning, and turns 
her whole attention to the new task 5 
so there is a similarity in the situation 
of the student, when he commences 
professional business. He ought to 
have such a stock of first principles 
laid up ready tor use, that he may not 
be obliged in any ordinary business 
to lose time by searching for general 
rules. Ile must, it is true, make 
constant advancement in collateral 
reading, and must often refresh bis 
memory by @ review of past element- 
ary studies; but all this supposes, 
what ought never to be wanting, a 
cood foundation already laid. In 
such a situation, he can and will be- 
come respectable : and otherwise, he 
cannot rise above mediocrity. But 
my meaning will best be shown by 
eX xamples, 

Suppose a young gentleman, in the 
pursuit df the knowledge of law, 
should confine himself to the details 
of mere office business, and should 
read no more than what may be 
found in repoited cases, totally neg- 
lecting the study of the principles of 
universal law, what will be his situa- 
tion in life as a professional man P 
ie will be what Dugald Stewart de- 
nominates a detail scholar; flippant 
enough, but destitute of depth. Caus- 





es of mighty moment cannot be trust- 
ed to him, for he possesses no founda-| 
tion tor legal defence on general prin- 
ciples. Having no integra] store of 
general rules, he soon spins his thread 
of useless particulars, and dies in 
character as a man of legal science. 
Again; a person once remarked 
that an extensive assortment of print- 
ed sermons was the best library that 
a young clergyman could possess.’ If 
the young man’s diflidence should be 
so great that he could never trust his 
own opinion; if he should not pos- 
sess the power of drawing particular 
conclusions from general premises : 
if he should wish to be informed of all 
the detailed elucidations that are es- 
sential to be submitted to a mixed 
congregation ; ina word, if such an 
one should trust solely to memory, 
and not the strength of his intellect, 
teen let him seek for professional 
learning in the prolix works of a pa- 
rochial preacher. But such a person 
would entirely mistake his object. 
Full-length sermons in divinity, and 
reported cases inlaw, are not first prin- 
ciples: they are only comments upon 
first principles. ‘They should be the 
every day reading of their respective 
advocates, but not their first and prin- 
cipal study. If they are made the 
only study, the mind soon has no em- 
ployment, the man travels far for 
what he might have obtained in a 
short distance, he dives twenty times 
in twenty fathom of water, for one 
small pearl, and makes his way 
through heaps of rubbish for what 
will uot perhaps repay him at the last. 
Compendiums and first principles 
are indispensebly necessary to the 
professional man, and the general stu- 
dent. Without these we are either 
upon wings or upon sails, and every 
body knows that it is safer to be upon 
terra firma than in the air or upon 
the water. Every student should 
make his own style: one man’s form 
and manner may be another one’s 
trammel and shackles. If a man 
wishes to have his literary or pro- 
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fessional performances clear and 
satisfactory, he must, like the silk 
worm, draw upon his own bank. 


To discount at another man’s bank is 
embarrassing and often ruinous. = Y. 


Le 
SUDDEN CALCULATION. 


In the reign of queen Anne, a gen- 
tlenan was driving post to London, 
over Hounslow heath, when his chaise 
was stopped by two highwaymen, 
who, with dreadful imprecations call- 
wd out to him to deliver his money. 
he gentleman happened to have in 
the chaise at the time, cash, &c. toa 
very great amount, the loss of which 
would have been. his utter_ruin. He 
had not a minute to reflect, and yet 
with astonishing composure and pre- 
sence of mind, he instantly hit upon 
an expedient which extricated him - 
from his danger : he told the robbers 
that his life was doubly in their hands, 
as they might take it themselves, or 
deliver him into the hands of justice, 
out of which he could not be released 
but by death, as he was the unfortu- 
nate general Macartney, for the ap- 
prehension of whom, on account of 
the death of the duke of Hamilton, 
the queen had by proclamation, offer- 
ed so great a reward; he implored, 
therefore, their compassion, and en- 
treated them not to take his money, 
as by depriving him of the means 
of escape, he must unavoidably be 
apprehended. ‘The robbers consult- 
ed fora few moments. and then in- 
formed him that they had agreed to 
grant a part of his request, name- 
ly, not to take his money from 
him ; but as money was absolutely 
necessary to them, and as they could 
get more by apprehending than by 
robbing him, they said he must submit 
to be carried before some magistrate, 
as they were determined to deserve 
and claim the reward offered for his 
apprehension. The gentleman re- 
joiced at hearing the intelligence, and 
having been carried before a justice 
of the peace, who happened to know 
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the person of general Macartney, 
he was discharged, not being the 
person’; but the highwaymen were 
committed. 


a | 
MATERNITY. 


Woman’s charms are certainly 
many, and powerful. ‘The expand: 
ing rose just bursting into beauty, 
has an irresistible bewitchingness : 
the blooming bride led triumphantly 
to the hymenial altar, awakens admi- 


ration and interest, and the blush of 


her cheek fills with delight; but the 
charm of maternity is more sublime 
than these. Heaven has imprinted 
on the mother’s face something be- 
yond this world, something which 
elaims kindred with the skies; the 
angelic smile, the tender look, the 
waking watchful eye, which keeps 
its fond vigil over her slumbering 
babe. 

These are objects which neither 
the pencil nor the chisel can touch. 
which poetry fails to exalt, which 
the most eloquent tongue in vain 
would eulogize, and to portray which 
all description becomes ineffective. 
In the heart of man lies the lovely 
picture; it lives in his sympathies : 
it reigns in his aflections; his eyes 
look round in vain for such another 
object on the earth. 

Maternity! ecstatic sound; so twined 
round our heart, that it must cease to 
throb ere we forget it! “tis our first 
love; ’tis part of our religion. Na- 
ture has set the mother upon such a 
pinnacle, that our infant eye and arms 
are first uplifted to it: we cling to it 
in manhood, we almost worship it in 
old age. He who can enter an apart- 
ment, and behold the tender bade 
feeding en its mother’s beauty, nour. 
ished by the tide of life wihinle flows 
through her generous veins, without a 
nanting bosom, anda grateful eye, is 
10 man, but amonster. He who can 
approach the cradle of sleeping inno- 
eence without thinking, that 
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“ach is the kingdom of Heaven! or 











view the fond parent hang over its 
beauties, and half retain her breath 
lest she should break its slumbers, 
without a veneration beyond all com- 
mon feeling, is to be avoided ia every 
intercourse in life, and is fit only for 
the shadow of darkness and the soli- 
tude of the desert. “Though a lone 
being, far be such feelings from 
The Hermit in London. 


—~ EE 
ANECDOTE. 


Among the vices which fashion has 
too great a share in encouraging, none 
is of worse example, or Jess excusa- 
ble, than that of profane sw aring, or 
the practice of interlarding one’s con- 
versation, on all occasions, even the 
most trifling, with appeals to the De- 
ity. A general officer, who is a liv- 
ing.and illustrious example of the per- 
fect compatibility of the most gentlg- 
manly manners, with the strictest pu- 
rity of language, but who was in early 
life much addicted to this fashionable 
sin, dates his reformation from a 
memorable reprcof which he acci- 
dentally received when a young man, 
from an eccentric Scottish ¢ lergyman, 
settled in the north of Eneland. 
While stationed with his regiment at 
Newcastle, he had the misfortune one 
evening to et involved inast, eet brawl 
with some persons of the lower order ; 
and the dispute, as is too usual in such 
cases, was carried on with abundance 
of audacious oaths on both sides. 
The clergyman alluded to, passing by 
at the moment, and much shocked at 
the imprecations which assailed his 
ears, stepped into the midst of the 
crowd, and with his cane uplifted, 
thus gravely addressed one of the 
principal leaders of the rabble : “ Oh, 
John, John, what’s this now IL hear ¢ 
You only a poor collier body, and 
swearing like any lord ina’ the land ! 
O, John, have ye nae fear o’ what 
will become o’ you! it may do very 
well for this braw gentleman here,” 
pointing to the lieutenant “te 
bang and swear as he pleases, but, 












John, it’s no for you, or the like o 
you, to take in vain the name o’ him 
by whom you live and have your be- 
ing.” Then turning to the lieutenant, 
he continued, “ Ye’ll excuse the poor 
man, sir, for swearing ; he’s an igno- 
rant body, and kens nae_ better.” 
Lieutenant slunk away, covered 
with confusion, and unable to make 
any answer ; but next day he made it 
his business to find out the worthy 
parson, and thanked him in the sin- 
cerest manner for his well-timed ad 
monition, which had, as he assured 
him, and as the result has shown, 
cured him forever of a most hateful 
vice. 





Stee. | aaa 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The unanimity of the recent vote 
of the [louse of Representatives, re- 
questing the President to enter into 
negotiations with such foreign nations 
as he might deem proper, for the ef- 
fectual abolition of the slave trade, 
and its ultimate denunciation as pira- 
cy, must forever put to rest all doubt 
of the sincere desire of the slave-hold- 
ing states to abolish this iniquitous 
traffic, and free themselves trom a 
burden that threatens their welfare 
and happiness. The impression 
which the discussion of the “ Missouri 
question” made on the minds of the 
citizens of those states where slavery 
is not permitted, tended very much to 
prejudice them against those of the 
slave-holding states, if not to create a 
feeling unfavourable to the harmony 
and perpetuity of the Union. lhe 
opinions advanced on that occasion 
by the advocates of slavery, as they 
were called, were thought to indicate 
a desire to extend and perpetuate the 
evil; those opposed to it, beheld with 
no little feeling of indignation the 
propagation of sentiments so repug- 
nant to the genius of our government ; 
to republicanism; to the just and 
equal rights of man: in fine, to every 
feeling of humanity and benevolence. 


But whatever were the views of our 
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fellow-citizens of the south on ihat oc- 
casion, we rejoice to perceive now so 
strong and decisive a disposition to 
abolish a traffic, that has too long con- 
tinued a blot upon our national char- 
acter, and the termination of which is 
sincerely desired by a very large por- 
tion of the American people. Let us 
no longer entertain illiberal feelings 
towards our brethren of the south, be- 
cause slavery has been unfortunately 
entailed upon them by the avarice 
and cupidity-of other times; but ra- 
ther let us sympathise with them for 
being involved with a slave popula- 
tion, and assist in relieving them of a 
burden, which they seem unwilling to 
support, and ready to cast off. 
[ Haverhill Gazette. 


a - - 


ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


The following important resolu- 
tion was brought in by colonel Charles 
t’, Mercer, of Virginia, and passed 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States, by the almost unani- 
mous vote of one hundred and thirty- 
one yeas, to nine nays. 

Resolved, That the President of 
the United States be requested to en- 
ter upon and to prosecute, from time 
to time, such negotiations with the 
several maritime powers of Europe 
and America, as he may deem expe- 
dient for the effectual abolition of the 
African Slave Trade, and its ultimate 
denunciation, as piracy, under the 
law of nations, by the consent of the 
civilized world. 

On the adoption with so much una- 
nimity, of this important measure, by 
the popular branch of our govern- 
ment, we would mingle our congratu- 
lations with those of the friends of 
universal emancipation throughout the 
world. It is highly honourable to the 
distinguished and eloquent friend of 
liberty who originated the resolution, 
and is worthy the government of a free 
people. If this resolution shall meet 
with a similar reception in the Senate, 
and the negotiations be commenced, 
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you, to take the body, madam: we 
lawyers call it a ca. sa.” “ Js the 
lady a judge then, and is her daugh-_ 
ter a debtor to you, sir ?” said the. 
first gentleman to Mr. Tivingham, | 
who yet halted at the door. “ How, | 
sir,” said the lawyer, “ are they then | 
your clients, and you retained to de- 
fend theircause. Ifso, perhaps a lit- 
tle courage would be the best argu- 
ment that I could use.” “ You cane 
ine sir!” said the gentleman, his 
black eyes flashing fury, and at the 
same moment seized the lawyer by 
the collar, dragged him spri awling out 
of the door, and shook him till he 
cried murder, which called two gen- 
tlemen just riding by towards the vil- 
lage, to his assistance. ‘The stranger | 
let him up, however, before they ar- | 
rived, | 
“ You have committed an assault. 
and battery,” said the lawyer, “ and_ 
1 will have you arrested immediately, | 
and put to jail. [flere are two men 
who will be witnesses.’’ ‘he old 
lady and her daughter had by this 
time come out, and told their story, 
that the lawyer was the aggressor. 
‘ You will swear him clear then, will 
vou? but remember I have the old 
man in my clutches, and will be re- 
venged on him, for your conduct.” 
‘* Villain,” said the stranger, * set 
that man at liberty instantly, and I 
will pay thedebt. How much is it >”, 
“ Tt was originally a thousand dollars | 
anly, but the interest and costs have 
swelled the demand to twenty-four- 
hundred, which is more money than) 
you can pay, F fancy, Mr. , and | 
besides this, you have got to pay me 
heavy damages for this assault, or 
-uffer the penalty of the law imme- 
diately.” ** How much do you de- 
ae for your personal damages 7” 
* One hundred dollars.” And wiil 
you plec dge yourself (honour you have 
none ) that you will not prosecute in 
behalf of the people, if I pay you this 
sum??? &€ That [ cannot promise, as 
attorney, but I will 








I am not state’s 
promise that LC will net complain.” 
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But will you promise to indemnify 
me against any complaint that may 
be mader” ‘As far as I can.” 
“ Well, sir, I shall not pay you one 
dollar, and you may prosecute as 
soon as you please. As to Mr. 
Thompson’s debt, it is so much larger 
by your account, than I had antici- 
pated, that I shall not pay you the 
money, at present.” “ A very good 
come off indeed, and one of the best 
reasons in the w orld, you cannot pay 
the money, as I thought at first; but 
Vil plague you for your insolence—- 
remember that you said you would 
pay ‘Thompson’ s debt, and now | 
have you in for it—Vil prosecute you 
on the promise.” Really, sir, you 
are quite full of prosecutions ; but re- 
member that the promises of a third 
person, to pay the debt of another, 
are void, under the statute of frauds, 
unless in writing, and for a valuable 
consideration.” Why, sir, are you 
a lawyer then? but J ‘chal let you 
know that you are mistaken.” Looks 
rather confounded. 

* Good evening,” says the stranger 
to the ladies, and walks towards his 
horse. ‘ I command assistance,” 
says the lawyer to the two men be- 
fore mentioned, “ seize that man in 
the name of the people.” They 
sprung to seize him, and he laid them 
hoth sprawling in an instant, leaped 
on his horse, and was out of siglit in 
a second. 

«We'll have him yet,” says the 
lawyer to his half stunned coadjutors, 
+ here is five dollars a piece for you ; 
he is only going to the red mills, and 
will be back this way to the village 
sometime after dark; go with me and 
lay in wait for him in the woods, be- 
tween this and the village.” “ We 


will,” answered they, “ and we'll 
have him yet, but he is terrible 
strone”’—** a keen arch fellow, too,” 


says the lawyer, “ a robber no doubt, 
a highwayman ; [I wonder if he has 
pistols??? «I dare say he has,” says 
one. “ We'll go to the village first,” 
say thev, “and get some muskets, 
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and some more help, and go in search 
of him, or way-lay him, for he’s a 
robber’ no doubt—the people here 
know nothing about him.” As 
likely as not there is a reward for him 
now in the papers,” says our lawyer, 
‘‘ it appeas to me that I saw an ad- 
vertisement describing very much 
such a man; but, at any rate, we'll 
make him fast for the present.” 


They mount their horses and go off 


towards the village. It now began 


to grow dark. 


| CHAPTER IIl. 

Sophia had told her mother con- 
cerning the rattle-snake, and although 
Mrs. ‘Thompson was very far from 
being a superstitious woman, yet she 
could not but draw some favourable 

onclusions in her own mind, from 
the circumstance that had _ taken 
place. | 

A serpent was the similitude of de- 
ception, of seduction, of enmity; in 
fact, the enemy of mankind was call- 
ed that old serpent, the devil.f A ser- 
pent had been destroyed by a stran- 
ger, which probably, would have de- 
stroyed her daughter ; but her daugh- 
ter would not have been exposed had 
it not been for this stranger. It was 
in assisting him that she became jeo- 
pardized ; still she might have been 
strolling that way, and might have 
been bitten ky the snake, if the stran- 
ger had never appeared. At any 
rate, the facts were the same; the 
snake was killed by him, and who 
could say that it was not a favourable 
omen. 

“ Who knows, my daughter,” said 
she, ‘* but that this stranger is at least, 
the harbinger of some good news for 
us? I think T have seen him before ; 
and his offering in the first place to 
pay the debt and release your father, 
is a strong proof that he feels more 
than common sympathy for our mis. 
fortunes.” ‘ I hope,” said the girl, 
‘‘ that it may prove as you predict : 
he is the finest looking man I ever 
saw; he appears so sensible ; so mo- 
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dest; and how glad was I to see him 
drag that ugly fellow out of doors.” 
¢ Yes, my dear, and it was in our de- 
fence, for which I fear he will meet 
with trouble.” “ I heard them talk- 
ing together at the corner of the 
house,” says Sophia, “ and I thought 
they were contriving how to way-lay 
him, and I am afraid they will take 
his life.” 

‘¢ Let us pray for his safety, and for 
a termination of our domestic trou- 
bles,” said the mother, and kneeling 
down with her son and daughter by 
her side, the girl read the Evening 
Prayers fora Family, fromthe Church 
Common Prayer Book, and at the 
end, her mother made a short extem- 
poraneous prayer in behalf of the 
stranger, and as she closed her peti- 
tions, Sophia pronounced Amen, with 
such an unusual emphasis, that she 
was somewhat frightened at the echo 
of her own voice in so loud a sound. 

They arose from their humble pos- 
ture, amg at the same moment a rap 
was hfard at the door, at which they 
all started, and in comes, at the boy’s 
opening the door, the person for 
whom they had been addressing the 
Father of Mercies—the stranger, who 
had returned from the red mills. 

“ We have just been conversing 
about you,” says Mrs. Thompson. 
“ Yes, and praying for me too,” re- 
turned the stranger, “ which I over- 
heard as I came up tothe door.” The 
ladies both blushed ; for blushes will 
sometimes crimson the cheeks of the 
purest devotional being; they may 
spring from the warmth of devotion 
itself, as the beams of the heavenly 
sun open and expand the buds of the 
morning rose. ‘ Yes, sir,” rejoined 
the old lady, “ we were alarmed for 
your safety, and feeling grateful for 
the interest you seemed to take in our 
forlorn situation, we put up our feeble 
prayers for your success in whatever 
laudable enterprise you are engaged.” 
** T thank you, madam,” replied he— 
“IT can stay but a moment—where 
are those ruffians that I saw here?” 








“ They went towards the village, sir, 
and we fear they are determined to 
injure you ; perhaps they will attack 
you fiom an ambuscade.” ‘“ Never 
fear that,” says he, “ [am well pre- 
pared tor such fellows. In the mean 
time, comfort yourselves with the 
hope of better times.” So saying, he 
Lid then: good night, and was off in.a 
n'oment. 

They looked from the window, but 
sa.v noting except the sparks of fire 
which his horse’s shoes struck from 
the flinty rocks, over which he bound- 
ed with a full gallop, as they judged 
from tl.e sound of his feet. “ Heaven 
prescrs > him,” cried the mother. ‘The 
daughter looked pale, and faintly ut- 
tered, “ I HopE so.” 

Duiing this time, the lawyer had 
been t» the village, and hired two 
more men, armed with muskets, and 
all five had planted themselves in the 
pine weods, at proper distances, to 
seize the robber, as they called him, 
dead on alive; for they understood 
fiom another man in the village, who 
came with the stranger, and who they 
supposed was his accomplice in rob- 
bery, as he would give no direct an- 
swers to their inquiries, that the stran- 
ger would positively be there that 
night. : 

It was about ten o’clock when our 
stranger left the log hut, and as he 
entered the pine woods, an awful 
black cloud hovered over the tops of 
the gloomy pines, rendered visible by 
now and then a flash of lightning, and 
beginning to wave briskly to and fro 
by the gusts of wind that began to roar 
sumonz the branches, with claps of 
heavy bellowing thunder. 

He had proceeded a little more 
than lialf way through the woods, 
when he found his horse suddenly 
stopped by two men seizing him by 
the bridle, one on each side. rae 

‘lrew a pistol from his pocket, shot 
one, who fell, and knocked down the 
other with the butt of his whip, as he 
put spurs to his horse; but had not 
gone but a few rods, when two mus- 
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kets were discharged at him, the ball 
from.one went through the top of his 
hat crown, and the other cut a button 
from his vest, but did not injure him. 
At the same instant, all three sprang 
in the path before him, and with the 
butts of their muskets, laid his horse 
over the head, and so staggered him, 
that, with the others behind, who had 
now come up, being recovered from 
their wounds, they succeeded after a 
violent struggle, in tearing the stran- 
ger from his horse, who had dis- 
charged another pistol among them 
without much effect, and had fought 
most desperately with his heavy load- 
ed whip, and given several of them 
severe contusions. They made him 
their prisoner, pinioned his arms be- 
hind him, and led him in triumph to 
the village, where they secured him 
under keepers until the morning. 
[ To be continued. ] 


——_ 
From a Foreign Publication. 


HAIR POWDER. 


To powder the hair, and to give 
the colour one desires, is a very old 
fashion. Josephus relates, that the 
horse grenadiers of king Solomon, 
used every day gold powder, that 
their hair might glitter in the sun. 
The ancient beauties of Italy pow- 
dered themselves even with gold. 
Grecian princesses ordered their body 
guards to throw gold powder in their 
hair. Among the fashionable per- 
sons of both sexes in Rome, fair hair 
was regarded the most beautiful ; but, 
after being painted and perfumed, ac- 


| cording to the customs of Asia, it was 


powdered with gold. ‘The emperors 
Verus and Commodus favoured par- 
ticularly this fashion. The head of 
Commodus, when in the sun, glitter- 
ed as if it had been in flames. 

The powder of our days was, how- 
ever, unknown to theancients. The 
idea, that it dates only from the pe- 
riod that wigs were invented, is not 
right. It was used long before, and 
was invented in Irance. Though 
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it was not common in the beginning 
of the reign of Louis XLV, this prince 
certainly used it, without approving 
it. It was to piease one of his mis- 
tresses, that he first ordered his large 
long blick wig to be powdered. 
Brantome mentions, that Margaretta 
of Valois, did every ‘thing j in her pow- 
er to make her dark hair lighter ; but 
in vain. Had, in her time, 1752, our 
hair powder been invented, she would 
have easily obtained her wishes. 

In the beginning, it was regarded 
as a sin to powder one’s hair ; and, as 
such, the priests excommunicated it. 
Jn an old French Gazette, of 1593, 
itis related as a terrible reproach, 
thit nuns were seen walking inthe 
streets of Parts with their hairia curls, 
with powder. In the end of the sev- 
entecnth century, the comedians were 
the only persons who powdered them- 
selves, and that only when upon the 
stage : when the play swere over, they 
combed out the powder. One of the 
causes why their corpses were not 
permitted to be buried in the christian 

church yards in France and Italy, 
was the sacrilegious use of hair pow- 
der, according to the pastoral letters 
of the prelates of those times. Ina 
printed regulation concerning the po- 
lice of Paris, 1602, all prostitutes are 
ordered to powder their hair on the 
right side, and to paint with rouge the 
left part of their faces, under pain of 
being sent to houses of correction, or 
to convents of repentance. In the 
same regulations, all gamesters, bank- 
rupts, and quacks, were ordered to 
paint their noses with rowge, and to 








powder the back part of their hair, un- | 


der pain of being sent to the gallies. 
Sorcerers and witches, under pain of 
being burnt with hot irons, were or- 
dered to powder the fore part of their 
hair, and to paint the under part of 
their faces with -ouge couleur de feu 

Three sorts of powder were only 
known formerly ; white, gray, and 
black. Yellow powder became fa- 
shionable fifty years ago, particularly 








when persons were dressed in black. 






At Paris every possible shade of 
hair powder, even green and blue, 
has since been made and used. In 
the time of Robespierre, the fashion- 
able sans culottes of both sexes used 
powder and red wigs, to evince their 
patriotism and approbation of this 
revolutionary tyrant’s reign of blood. 
Under the Directory, no powder was 
worn; and under Bonaparte, gray 
and white powders were most fashion- 
able. 
—<=e 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF 
TEMERITY. 

George Hastewood, an English 
soldier, having been taken in compa- 
ny with twenty-three Spaniards by 
prince Maurice, it was determined 
that eight of them should be hanged 
in requital fora like sentence that had 
been made by Albert the archduke 
upon some Lollanders, and that. it 
should be decided by lot on whom the 
punishment should fall. The En- 
glishman happily drew his deliver- 
ance; but one Spaniard expresse d 
eveat reluct: ince, and terrour of mind, 
when he put his hand into the helmet 
to try his fate, not so much in fear of 
death, as an antipathy to such an un- 
natural decision, in which he might 
make his own hand destroy himselt, 
and be executed for the ouilt of others, 
or acquitted for no innocence of his 
own. ‘Phe Enelishman consented to 
take what moncy he had, and stand 
the chance forhim. ‘Phe judges con- 
sented also to this request, as that of 
a fool or a madman, who deserved 
not the life he had providentially ob- 
tained. Yet such his fortune was 
that he drew himsclf safe; when he 
was asked why he would put his lite 
in such danger again for the safety of 
another, and after such a signal es- 
cape so presumptnously to hazard it 
a second time? Because, said he, I 
thought [hada bargain ad it; for con- 
sidering that I daily expose myself for 
sixpence, | thought I might with more 
reason venture it for twelve crowns. 











POH TICAL. 
From the Masonic Miscellany. 


MASONIC ODE. 


fous Patrdison, 





By Esq. 
When darkness brooded o'er the deep, 
When Nature lay enchained—asicep, 
Or in sad silence roll'd ; 
Iwas by the Word the day-star glowed, 
And light and lite together flowed, 
Upon the blushing world. 
CHOKES 
All living struck their untuned lays, 
And echo first awoke in praise. 


ire the 
Jiad fix’d, in 
The Tris 
Our ¢ ‘raft by 
Had passe ‘d 
cause, 
Which Masons still unite. 


great architect on high, 
radiant Masonry, 
Arch so bright ; 

wise mysterious laws, 


CHORUS. 
While the broad Earth shall eastward 
turn, 
Our Lamp of Truth shall lambent burn. 
As that bright .?reh still glads our eyes, 
\nd decorates the scowling skies ; 
The pledge ot heaven to earth ; 
so may our Temple rise to bless, 
The Widow and the Fatherless, 
And shelter wand’ring worth. 
CHORUS. 
As Hagar’s prayer was heard on high 
‘The exile here shall cease to sigh. 


Wine, Corn, and Oil, we've pour’d upon 
The Mason’s hope—the Corner-Stone ; 
Let Brethren breathe—.2men ! 
Meek Charity attends with Lore ; 
While Wisdom, Slrenglh, and Leauty, 
wove, 
The Pillars of our Fane. 


CHORUS 


Bless thou the work, our Master dread 
’ 


Who hath the Earth's foundatious laid. 


a 
From the Misee/laneous Register. 
TO SPRING, 
ail! lovely season, type of youth, 
Pareat of leaves and flowers ; 
Monitor of that solemn truth, 
Which springs in sober hours. 


We hail thee as we greet a friend 
Long absent been—and when 
We fear it is the last we spend, 
In * three score years and ten.” 


the word—had sealed the-' 
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Thou welcome messenger to earth, 


To add to innocence and mirth, 



































Sent by a gracious hand, 
Aud fertilize the land. 


Without thy visitings and smiles, 
Would there be left to man, 

Aught thet in trouble now beguiles, 
In life’s brief, little span :-— 


Would not creation chaos turn, 
Existence run to waste ? 

The sister seasons each would spurn, 
The other, then misplaced. 


Hail! lovely season, what to thee, 
In recompense to pay, 

Hfave human beings, but to be. 
Richt, tor “ the perfect day. 

Geneva, March, 1823. 


{bo 
RELIGION. 
By Witnram Ray 


Ask but the man who has ahead 
Susceptible of thought; 

A heart not all to virtue dead, 
But feeling as it ought— 


Whether he candidly believes 
Relizion all a jest; 

A farce which purposely deceives, 
To make the soul unblest ? 


Would God, all-merciful and just, 
A weapon thus employ— 

Our hopes to prostrate in the dust. 
And stab our only joy? 


Ah, no—what millions answer no, 
Who feel its vital pow'r, 

A balm for ev'ry poignant wo, 
In trouble’s painful hour— 


A lamp which easts beyond the grave 
Its ever cheering ray— 

A ransom for the hell- bound slave— 
And endless, joyous day. 


What can the atheist, 


in exchange, 
Give for so 


zreat a prize ? 
Annihilation’s lot (how strange,) 
For kingdom's in the skies— 


A few base sordid pleasures here, 
Scarce worth a fool’s pursuit ; 
And tor elernity—a year! 
A seraph for a brute! 





Blot from the universe the sun, 
And ev'ry paler light 

See all creation’s works undone, 
Aud sunk in endless night— 
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240 POETICAL. 


Take, ruthless infidel, away, 


Whatever else you can, 
But leave, O leave us menial day, 
The light of Gop to man. 


ET I 
TO A FRIEND, 
ABOUT TO MARRY A SECOND TIME. 


Ne profectura precando.—Ovip. 


Oh, keep the ring, one little year; 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring, 

And shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret sorrowing. 


Thy lips, on which her last, last kiss, 
Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Oh wipe them not for newer bliss, 
Oh, keep-them as a charm. 


Lhese haunts are sacred to her love, 
Here still her presence dwells ; 

Of her the grot, of herthe grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 


Beneath these elms you sate and talk’d; 
Beside that river’s brink, 

At evening arm and arm you walk’d, 
Here stopt to gaze and think. 


Thou'lt meet her when thy blood beats 
high, 
In converse with thy bride, 
Meet the mild meaning of an eye 
That never learnt to chide. 


Oh, no, by heaven, another here 
‘Thou canst not, must not bring : 

So keep it—but one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 


EE 
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By a Younc Lapy BORN BLIND. 


if this delicious, graceful flower, 
Which blows but for a single hour, 
Should to the sight as lovely be, 
As from its fragrance seems to me ; 

A sigh must then its color show, 
: or ‘that’s the softest joy I know. 
And sure the rose is like a sigh, 
Born just to sooth, and then—to die. 


My father, when our fortune smiled, 
With jewels deck'd his eyeless child: 
Their glittering worth the world might 

see, 
But, ab! they had no charms for me. 
Still as the present fail’d to charm, 
A trickling tear bedew’d my arm; 
And sure the gem tome most dear, 
Was a kind father’s pitying tear 











LITERARY NOTICE. 


A new work, published by Messrs. 
Bliss & White, No. 128 Broadway, 
has recently made its appearance, 
yas 


‘ Analytical Spelling-Book : de- 
Pie for Schools and Families in 
the United States of America, and for 
Foreigners learning English. By 
John Franklin Jones. Yo exalt a 
free people, teach their children.” 


We have not sufficiently examined 
this work to venture a judgment on 
its merits or demerits. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the author’s 
preface. 


“ This little work is an essay; the 
result of twenty years’ study, reflec- 
tion, and practical experience in va- 
rious branches of instruction. If it 
should be well received, it will be 
rigidly revised in a second edition, 
amended by every useful hint sug- 
gested, and will be followed by an- 
other volume, giving a more enlarged 
and scientific view of the nature, mo- 
difications, and analogies of our lan- 
guage. It will also continue the 
reading lessons, particularly the 
“ Story of Jack Halyard,” carried 
into a larger sphere of action, and 
connected with a higher range of hu- 
man knowledge. 

‘ The writer of this has seen, with 
regret, and with mortification as an 
American, the facility with which 
high sounding names are obtained to 
sanction a worthless or stolen book. 
Deeply impressed with the great evil 
to which this abuse has grown, he 
neither asks nor wishes any letter of 
credit for the present work ; but will 
choose to have it stand or fall by a 
fair trial of its merits. ‘Too many of 
the numerous teachers in our country 
are indeed ignorant enough; but, as 
a body, they are not so stupid as to 
need a titled dunce to tell them, 
whether a spelling-book, which he 


has never read, is, in his opinion, 
good or bad.” 





